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CHAPTER I 


‘ 


THE NEW DOCTRINE OF THE “ LINIMENT”’ BOOK 


UNT LIZA’S Praisin’ Gate was the. out- 
growth of a sermon. Although “ Lijah’s 
Birds” were the first to spread the news of the 
unusual construction, they were but its discover- 


ers. It originated in a sermon. However, it. 


should be chronicled, in all fairness, that, though 
the sermon was subtly “tex’ed,” energetically 
“ gestured,” and vociferously “amened,”’ the gate 
was quite the most tangible effect of the dis- 
course. 
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This astonishing fact must be attributed directly 
to the text and to Pastor Tolliver’s distracting 
eloquence, and not to the theme. If the theme 
had caused the trouble, there would have been 
such an eruption of gates all over Kansas that 
summer as to attract the attention of the State 
Board of Public Doings. There were, by special 
arrangement, many other sermons preached in the 
state on those summer Sabbaths of 1912 on the 
pending constitutional amendment — the identical 
theme on which Pastor Tolliver spoke—and no 
other gate appeared as the result. It must have 
been, therefore, either his compelling eloquence, 
or the text, or both combined, that produced Aunt 
Liza’s Praisin’ Gate. 

The Reverend spoke from Proverbs, chapter 
thirty-one, verse thirty-one: ‘Give her the fruit 
of her hands; and let her own works praise her 
in the gates.” The colored preacher’s treatment 
of the text was splendid, but confusing. Being a 
gallant gentleman of high ideals, thrice a bride- 
‘groom and “castin’ eyes” again, he made this an 
occasion for a laudatory, chivalrous defense of the 
fair sex which was noteworthy. The Reverend 
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could at times not only “lift mortals to the skies,” 
but could with equal celerity “drag angels down.” 
On this occasion he not only accomplished both 
of these rhetorical feats, but left some of the un- 
classified dangling in an intermediate state. 

Some of his hearers soared away with the 
orator into the higher flights of enthusiastic 
belief in a perfect femininity to whom all honors, 
rights, and privileges belong; others there were 
who became unduly alarmed at the prospect of 
the sovereign woman citizen; and still others 
who failed to catch what it was all about, any- 
how, retaining only the words of the text, which 
they accepted literally. 

At the close of the service, a tall, slim, colored 
man, who, if appearances could be trusted, was 
one of those not in harmony with the preacher’s 
views, left the edifice with most unseemly haste. 
He lingered not in the “festibule” for the friendly 
“han’ claspin’,” but sped out on his homeward 
way, closely trailed by a small boy, who, with 


evident displeasure, quickened his steps to match 
the speed of the old man. 


This was Mr. Jone Hollerson (Uncle Jone), 
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the husband of a local celebrity known as Aunt 
Liza. On week days, when not on a “ vacant” — 
to quote her diction —he practiced “ pickin’ up,” 
or junk collecting, an occupation which called for 
much traversing of the alleys of his home city. 
Sundays found him in the sanctuary, where, it 
may be said, he continued his “ pickin’ up,” but 
limited his collection to “views” and doctrines 
from which to differ during the week. 

The boy was Henry Ward Beecher Hollerson, 
grandson and ward of the old couple whose home 
he shared. On Sabbaths, Beecher served as 
sermon reporter and text purveyor to Aunt Liza. 
She was barred by a chronic lameness from 
church attendance, and, not relishing her frac- 
tious husband’s reports, was obliged to accept 
Beecher’s sometimes inadequate sermonette in 
lieu of the amplified discourse. Beecher’s sermon- 
bearing habits were disapproved by the old man; 
so when the danger zone of church atmosphere 
was safely left behind he began overtures. 

“Say, Beech, no needin’ fo’ you tellin’ her all 
dat preachah say dis mo’nin’.” 

Uncle Jone, without a pause or a head turn, 
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spoke over his alpaca shoulder to the small grand- 
son, who, with elongated strides and increasing 
breathlessness, was still on the trail. 

“What I goin’ do, Grampaw, if she ax me the 
tex’? She mos’ boun’ to ax me the tex’. She 
_make me write it down in my lin’ment book””— 
and his hand found the pocket where a patent- 
medicine book and stubby pencil rested. These 
were placed there regularly every Sunday by 
Aunt Liza herself as a first aid to her “gram- 


999 


boy’s” memory. 
No reply floated back to the anxious inter- 


rogator, but if gait were any index, Uncle Jone 
was thinking hard. His mental disturbance was 
always accompanied by rapid bodily action. The 
consideration of abstract questions of law, poli- 
tics, or religion, to which his Kansas citizenship 
committed him, and which were unnecessary in 
his early slave life, stirred him literally and 
mightily. One of these must have moved him 
now. He whizzed his young attaché around 
street corners and across railroad tracks, out into: 
the suburbs, along the river bank, until their 
home was in sight. Then, as if the ordeal immi- 
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nent there were worse than that of Beecher’s 
unanswered questions, he halted suddenly and 
turned to hear again. 

“You goin’ so fas’ I ain’ got no win’ to tell 
her nothin’! What I do if she ax me the tex’, 
Grampaw? She mos’ boun’ to ax me. She git 
to slammin’ me ’roun’, too. Is that true what 
the preachah say bout Kansas women votin’ this 
fall? What that goin’ do to my Grammaw?” 

Still no answer from the ‘ Grampaw,” who 
had resumed his rapid pace. He belonged to the 
school of grandfathers who answer children’s 
questions when other business is slack. An inter- 
vention favored Beecher’s cause. 

“Hi, there, Grampaw! Look a-comin’! Ef 
that ain’ two of them there ‘ Lijah’s Bird’ kids — 
that’s what my Grammaw calls ’em. Bet ye that’s 
that there Esther Downs an’ that there Bob Ben- 
net. Bet you they been to our house to carry my 
Grammaw somethin’. Ef you-all don’t hold up 
you'll knock ’em off the paff.” 

The warning seemed timely. Two young white 
folks were coming around the curve just ahead, 
with slow steps and an absorbed-in-each-other air 
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fit only for city safety zones, or that primrose 
dalliance path where Cupid patrols and safeguards 
his own. It was clear that it was not “carryin’ 
Grammaw somethin’” that had turned their will- 
ing feet that summer Sabbath into this willow- 
skirted roadway, the longest way round from 
church. 

Robert Bennet, as the young man was called, 
quickly found himself and opened the conversa- 
tion. It was a way burly Rob had that of starting 
things. It had gotten him jobs and made him 
friends all through his self-dependent, street- 
reared life. By no means the least of his acquire- 
ments was the favor of his High-School class- 
mate, Judge Downs’ daughter Esther, who today 
stood beside him in the path, smiling admiringly 
at his “good-mixer’s’”’ manner as he spoke. 

“Why, how are you folks? Been to church, 
Uncle Jone? Had a good sermon?”’ 

The questions were asked as if the young man 
had come all the way down there to obtain that 
particular information. 

_ An old black hand stroked its owner’s bowed 
head for a moment, then Uncle returned fire. 
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“Mebby dat sermon was to say — good — but 
it suah was hard on a uppah-handed kin’ of man- 
person — all dat ’fusion bout women dat Brothah 
Tollivah ’livered dis mo’nin’. Whar you standin’ 
on dat woman talk, Marse Bob?”’ 

Esther’s clear laugh rivaled the bird call in the 
willows as she noted Rob’s hesitation. 

“Make him tell you, Uncle. We had a sermon 
like that today, too.” 

‘Miss Esther, dis ain’ no laffin’ time. Not fo’ 
men folks, nohow. If my Liza gits to heah dis 
news—” 

It was Rob’s turn now to laugh. 

“What would she do about it, Uncle Jone? 
Tell us what’s on your mind about this thing.” 

Beecher slyly slipped. around within earshot, 
hoping to catch the answer. 

Uncle Jone, however, warily waited. Dignity 
and danger warred within him. He hesitated to 
confide his fears to the young folks, but felt that 
he must safeguard his home’s peace and his own 
future sovereignty therein. Something must be 
done. He removed his hat. The soft Kaw River 
breeze and his brilliant Sabbath kerchief caressed 
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his brow to cooler judgment. His old face took 
on that look of profundity so characteristic of his 
people in their philosophic moments. 

“Mebby dat votin’ holdin’ some of dem 1i’l 
*pindlin’ women, dat li’l kind, lak dat preachah 
marryin’ three of ’em. But ef he handlin’ num- 
bah ’leven size, lak my Liza, he moughty nigh 
stirrin’ up yallay-jacket nests by all dat vote talk 
he pourin’ forth dis mo’nin’.”” Then, with great 
deliberation, he gave his ultimatum. 

“Aiw no harm in votin’—ez long ez you don’ 
think ’bout nothin’ but votin’. But de house fall 
on me! Whew! Liza ain’ gwine stop dar. Ef 
she heah ’bout it— all what dat preachah tel!’~’ — 
den she git to cultivatin’ of it; an’ Lawd know 
what goin’ a-happen ef dat woman git to culti- 
vatin’ in dis kind of weathah. Comin’ on dog 
days, an’ ef dat Liza’s min’ git to wo’kin’— 
Who-ee! Heap o’ dangah ef women’s min’ git 
to wo’kin’ in dog days. Beechah, me an’ you mos’ 
has a-git out dat house!” 

“You are taking this thing too seriously, Uncle 
Jone. You can surely hold your own with Aunt 
Liza. Any man ought to do that with—” 
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Uncle Jone interrupted the young man with a 
sound of an exploding firecracker. 

“Whak! What you think you-all know ’bout 
dese heah women, young man? You don’ know 
what dat mouf of yourn sayin’ when you set hit 
goin’ lak dat! Dese heah women lak vinegah, 
gittin’ sha’pah an’ sha’pah ez dey gets oldah. 
Cain’t allus tell how dese roun’-cheeked gals’ 
jaws goin’ wo’k when dey gits ol’.” Then, with 
a wise nod in Esther’s direction: “Bettah not be 
seekin’, young man, twell you do a lot o’ lookin’. 
An’ den you gittin’ yo’ eyes blinded wid dat love 
ailment an’ cain’t see fo’ to jedge nohow.” 

“Thanks, Uncle. Thanks, sure. I'll do my 
looking and seeking just about now. 

“Here, Esther, wait for a fellow!” 

He laughed himself out of hearing. Esther’s 
face was scarlet when he caught up with her. 

“Horrid, that kind of talk!’”’ was her ex- 
clamation. 

Rob, cub reporter for a local paper, saw some 
copy in the situation. 

“Say, that would make a corking good story— 
that Hollerson stuff.” 
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Meanwhile Uncle Jone Hollerson and Beecher 
—old slave and young free boy — quite uncon- 
scious of the disturbance the old man’s words 
had caused, together faced the way again where 
lured the dinner smoke. Pathguarding sun- 
flowers touched tenderly the old black cheek 
which still bore the scar of the overseer’s lash, 
memento of the days when neither politics nor 
“home rule’ knotted its owner’s brow. Feathery 
grasses tangled the outstretched fingers of the 
younger hands that met and tossed them off in 
flippant friendliness. Brilliant sun and clear-cut 
shade dappled the travelers o’er with the impartial 
pleasure of pulsing prairie breeze. All these 
spoke peace to the souls of man and boy; for just 
ahead were food and home, and far behind 
seemed. sermons, gates, “views,” and all the 
troublous things that in them are. 

The establishment which loomed into view 
possessed one incongruity. Instead of a single 
rooftree which shelters most families, this home 
consisted of two small structures, much alike, 
cuddled close together in this cast-off, river-flood 
land. ‘Twin Houses,” they were called by jest- 
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ing passers-by; but just now they seemed, with 
their rough exterior and recumbent attitude, like 
nothing so much as two alligators that might 
have crawled out on the river bank to sun them- 
selves and sleep. 

Both of these little one-roomed houses were 
owned and occupied by the Hollerson family. 
But since Aunt Liza insisted that “one room am 
nuff fo’ cullud folks,” they really lived in only 
one house at a time. The other was used alter- 
nately as dwelling and catch-all or museum for 
their collection of heterogeneous household fur- 
nishings. They changed residences occasionally, 
moving from one “Twin” to the other, when 
housecleaning dictum could no longer be evaded. 
Just now they occupied the North Twin. 

The South Twin was built for one of their 
various shiftless sons when he assumed matri- 
monial obligations. This domicile, as well as 
little Beecher, was deserted to the old folks when 
the younger couple yielded to the wanderlust — 
one of the curses of the later freedman. 

“Jes gone seekin’,” Uncle Jone lamented; 
“Ses lak all dese young niggahs. Nevah buyin’ 
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nothin’—don’ settle down, but jes driftin’ from 
*bout to ’bout.” 

Not so our old folks. They clung to the absurd 
two-part abode, never coveting a better one, nor 
as yet fearing the biblical prophecy concerning the 
house that is divided against itself. So to the 
North Twin went our churchgoers that Sabbath 
day, taking into its contracted walls the trouble- 
some question which the sermon roused. 


Chapter Two 
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CHAPTER II 


SERMONS “‘ SECON’-HAND” 


EACE prevailed in the North Twin until Aunt . 

Liza had first fed her victims. This was 
quite in accord with her full-souled, kindly-spir- 
ited nature. However, she expected her tithes, 
one of which was a report of the church services. 
She was mentally active and much interested in 
the world from which she was well-nigh ban- 
ished; rather given to accepting all news as gos- 
pel truth, and that is saying much, for, like many 
old slaves, she accepted the scripture literally and 
strove to fashion her life in accordance with its 

17 
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teaching. She sometimes erred in this, due to the 
fact that she could not read, and gathered the 
scriptural meaning wholly by the sound of the 
words. 

The stage was set for the afternoon perform- 
ance. Aunt Liza, enthroned in her large chair, 
occupied the somewhat inadequate doorway, 
where, enclosed by the door frame, she looked 
like an exhibit in a living picture display. Before 
her, on a small stoop, sat Beecher, who, with the 
nervousness of most after-dinner speakers, was 
showing signs of the approaching ordeal. His 
lips were dry and eyes in “fine frenzy rolling”; 
he fidgeted about, and thrust his pencil recklessly 
into the pages of his liniment book. Not all of 
the eye-rolling must be attributed to the surging 
oratory of Beecher’s post-prandial duty. Much 
of it was directed out into the yard, where, on a 
decrepit davenport ensconced under a small bush, 
was the recumbent figure of Uncle Jone. Al- 
though sleep’s sonorous signals came rhythmic- 
ally from the couch, Beecher doubted their 
genuineness. Fear of the old man was strong 
upon him. Presently Aunt Liza began: 
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“Now, Beechy, tell me all what dat preachah 
say dis mo’nin’. You’s‘a good tellah, an’ allus 
sayin’ it good, tex’ an’ all.” 

Beecher wet his lips, glanced at the encouched 
figure of his grandfather, and slowly withdrew 
the liniment book from his pocket. 

“Some these here tex’ wo’ds got punched out 
with that ol’ pencil while ago.” Beecher’s ex- 
piring courage revived at the sight of the torn 
page. “Got the tex’ all but one wo’d. That 
got punched out of this here papah an’ I 
los’ it.” 

“Don’ you recollect nothin’? Mebby ef I 
slapped yo’ hide you come to?” 

“Some wo’ds I can recollect.” 

The snores were coming regularly now. Beecher 
courageously opened the book and lowered his 
voice. 
“Some this here tex’ lef’.’’ He slowly spelled 
out: “‘G-i-v-e h-e-r the—the’—there’s that 
hole in this here papah. I can’t make it out.” | 

Beecher blessed his punched page. 

“*“ Give —her the’ — somethin’ —‘in her han’s 


aw’ leather works— praiseherindegates. Now, 
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Grammaw, that’s all that tex’. All but jes one 
wo'd.” 

Beecher sought the mercy of the court. “Seem 
like I doin’ purty good to ’member it all but jes 
one li’l ol’ wo’d, Grammaw. Look like you won't 
poun’ me fo’ one li'l ol’ wo’d, Grammaw.”’ 

“Boy, what happenin’ to dat haid of yourn? 
You fin’ dat wo’d ’fore I pot you off dis po’ch 
wid dis heah fiah shovel.” Aunt Liza reached for 
the article which served not only as a household 
utensil but as a rod of correction. ‘“ You find dat 
wo'd, boy, an’ put it in dat hole in de papah an’ 
read de tex’ ovah. Heah dat, boy?” 

Boy heard. But his memory failed to supply 
the word. Self-preservation conspired with mem- 
ory; conscience was slain. The talk on “ Votes 
for Women” came into his sinful soul. With the 
inspiration of desperation he whimpered out: 

“That wo’d jes comin’ into my min’. ’Twas 
‘wimmen votin’’ they’s talkin’ bout. That’s the 
wo’d—v-0-T-E. ‘Give her the vote in her han’s 
an’ leather works praiseherindegates.’” 

The old woman reverently raised her eyes and 
made a chanting response; 
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“ Heah — dem — wo’ds — of de— Lawd! — 
Dem — bressed — scriptuah — wo’ds. Amen! 
Amen! Dat’s a good boy, Beechy, bringin’ de 
gospel dis day to yo’ ol’ cripple Grammaw. What 
Brothah Tollivah say wid his own mouf, Beechy? 
What he say when he git to hollerin’? Turn yo’ 
min’ on dat, son!” 

“T’s a-thinkin’ as ha’d as I kin, Grammaw. 
But these flies keep eatin’ on me.” 

Beecher flung his arms over his fly-disturbed 
area, rolled his eyes at Uncle Jone, and tried hard 
to think of a safe and satisfactory delivery. 

“Well—he sayin’—Brothah Tollivah— say- 
in’ —that all these here Kansas wimmen gittin’ 
the vote in their han’s— Gittin’ it this fall, 
too.” 

Beecher’s imagination here took charge. He 
embellished the tale. 

“An’ gittin’ it "fore the snow flies, t-o-o.” 

“Lan’ of King’om come! What dat you say- 
in’? De Massa Lawd knows ol’ Liza’s han’s full 
*nuff now, wid all dis pardnahship ironin’ I’s 
a-doin’.” 

Aunty was unable to wash, but shared labor 
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and profits with a neighboring washlady by doing 
her ironing. 

““What’s dese Kansas wimmen goin’ do wid 
de vote in dey han’s? I boun’ to ax some white 
college pusson nex’ time dey comin’ heah.”’ 

“ Brothah Tollivah ain’ ’splainin’ nothin’. Any- 
how, Grammaw, that’s in the tex’. ‘The vote in 
her han’s.’ It’s in the God’s tex’. In the Bible 
book. God’s sma’tah man than Brothah Tollivah. 
Dat preachah don’ dare fool an’ tinker with no 
Bible tex’. You tol’ me that. Cou’se Kansas ain’ 
in the Bible book.” 

“Heah, you Beechah Hollahson, you ceasin’ 
from dat profanin’. Ef de Lawd don’ sen’ some 
brack fing to tote you away dis night, I’s gwine 
to hang you up fo’ dat—ef de Lawd don’ cut 
my bref off when dis Sabbaf day done pass. 
What mo’ dat preachah say? Seek dat out in yo’ 
haid.” 

Beecher sent a thought-searching hand over his 
kinky pate. ‘Seems like my min’ don’ wo’k 
tight, Grammaw.” 

“What you doin’ in dat fareaiied Trainin’ 
School whar I been sendin’ you-all? Look lak 
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dat oughten sha’pen yo’ min’ some. You boun’ 
to be taken outen dat school. You min’ gittin’ 
fibblah an’ fibblah ebery day.” 

Beecher rose with that, moved closer to his 
grandmother, and threw caution to the wind. 

“Now, Grammaw, don’ tell Grampaw what I’s 
tellin’, but that preachah he jes praisin’ wimmen 
up high. As h-i-g-h as this house. Yessum, as 
high as de chu’ch steeple. Yessum, he’s praisin’ 
em up as high asa man. Asa b-i-g man. An’ 
he sayin’ that she goin’ be free an’ v-o-t-e. 
An’, yessum, Grammaw. Bet yo’ life, they goin’ 
be free!! Yes-sur-ee!” 

“T’s had one free day, Beechy, one free day 
Linkum give me, when de war ceasted.” 

“But, Grammaw, this be anothah free day. 
It’s comin’ in the fall an’ you vote, an’ git bran’ 
new an’ light as a feathah. An’ he’s praisin’ you 


bed 


up higher an’ higher, an’ he say—”  Beecher’s 
camp-meeting experience was telling on him, and 
he intoned the words in a fairly good imitation 
of Brother Tollivah’s delivery: 

“ *T_et—her—works—praise her in the gates,— 


>») 


the—Praisin’—Gates. 
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Poor old Aunty leaned forward, her face 
aglow with feeling engeridered by the moving 
recital. 

“Lan’ know, Beechy, I cravin’ fo’ de praisin’ 
gate an’ a-honin’ fo’ it. But I ain’ got no gate, 
Beechy. I ain’ got no gate, no kind. De flood 
carried it off. Cou’se dem postes lef’ out dar. 
How’s I gwine fulfill de scriptuah of de ‘ Praisin’ 
Gate’ wid jes dem ol’ crooked postes?” 

Beecher, grateful that the disturbing field of 
politics seemed deserted, blithely made a rash 
promise. “I'll make you a gate, Grammaw. Jes 
any kind you want. Board gate, thicket gate, 
or ‘Praisin’ Gate.’ I can poun’ nails an’ saw 
boa’ds. Cou’se ain’t nevah made no ‘Praisin’ 
Gate,’ but if you tellin’ me how, T’ll do the 
poundin’ wo’k.” The old woman seemed not to 
hear. “Grammaw, listen here! I hunts up 
some nails an’ do the poundin’ of it. Listen, 
Grammaw.” 

She did not answer. Beecher went swiftly to 
her side and tried to attract her attention; but 
her vision-rapt soul was off in fields Elysian. 
Emotion swept her on and on. Presently her 
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voice rang out, clarion-like, in an ecstatic mono- 
logue, like unto that of her old camp-meeting 
days in Tennessee. 

“Oh, Lawd, ol’ Liza gwine has de vote in her 
han’s! De vote in her han’s! De white folks 
gwine suffah it, an’ not *bukin’ none, eithah. An’ 
Massa Jedge Lawd, mo’ free days comin’ thick 
an’ fas’, an’ mo’ an’ mo’ ’twell de risin’ up day— 
de Gabel day. Den ebery day’s a free day—by 
an’ by! An’ de ‘Praisin’ Gate—Am what I’s 
gwine to has—fo’ to ride—fo’ to ride—in de 
chariot—in de mo’nin.’” 

Beecher’s gratification at the evident success of 
his sermonette was marked, but momentary. The 
old davenport creaked. The boy ducked his 
woolly head and fled to the rear of the house, 
as from the wrath to come. It came. Lo, it 
was now here! Uncle Jone, wakened by Aunt 
_ Liza’s ringing tones, had left his lair and was in 
close pursuit. 

“Beechah Hollahson, didn’-I tol’ you not to 
carry her all dat preachah say dis mo’nin’? Now 
she’s takin’ to cultivatin’ ovah it. Ef I done 
-kotch you, boy, I suah biff dat mouf of yourn 
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shet, so’s you don’ scattah no mo’ dat vote talk 
’roun’ dis place.” 

Came a wail from the young exhorter in the 
rear of the North House as the first round of the 
conflict was well on: 

“But, Grampaw, I’s mos’ has to tell her the 
tex’—an’ a boy has to mind his Grammaw— 
an’ you knows it—an’ she said she’d pot me off 
the porch with the fiah shovel ef I didn’t—an’— 
an’—an’—them—flies—git—to — eatin’ — on— 
me.” 

Neither filial duty, nor fear of fly infection 
moved the old man to mercy. Sounds of battle 
waxed and waned. Pausing finally in his admin- 

istration of retribution he e jaculated in the tones 
of a satiated victor: 

“ Tex’ bad ’nough, but — dat sermon, Beechah, 
dat you jes makin’ up heah—dat’s what done 
de upsettin.’ Don’ let me kotch you-all totin’ 
home no mo’ dem sermons an’ secon’-handin’ ’em__ 
’roun’ dis place.” 

The admonition stopped abruptly for a 


‘ 


moment, the boy’s “ grampaw” breathless from 


his recent exertions, but genuine concern over 
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his Liza’s “cultivatin’” led him quickly to 
resume: . 

“Sermons fresh an’ new am bad ’nough fo’ 
Liza, but it’s dese secon’-han’, spiled kind ser- 
mons dat’s settin’ her min’ wo’kin—in hot 
weathah. Dese heah Kansas women moughty 
high-steppahs, nohow. An’ dis heah fool kind of 
vote talk makin’ ’em mo’ an’ mo’ God-di-ty all 
de time. Ain’ it de trufe?” 


Chapter Three 
“find Both Were Young” 
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CHAPTER III 


“AND BOTH WERE YOUNG” 


HE way seemed strangely different that 

summer afternoon when Esther Downs and 
Robert Bennet started homeward after meeting 
Uncle Jone and Beecher. Something of the 
beauty of the day and the joy of being together 
had vanished. Esther hurried along with bent 
head and self-absorbed air. Her rounded, girlish 
face wore a look of seriousness that Robert’s 
attempts at cheerful conversation did not dispel. 
As they passed out into the more used streets 
many of their young friends greeted them, but 
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she gave scant response. Finally they entered the 
cool, shady paths of a small park on which 
Esther’s home yard fronted; then her steps 
slowed a bit and she caught Rob’s words. 

“Here, Esther, you’re exceeding the Sunday 
speed limit. I was about to say something.” 

“That would be nice.” 

“Thanks. I'll do it, some day.” 

“What is it?” 

She matched her steps to his loitering ones, 
with something of her usual flattering interest in 
his talk. f : 

“Oh, nothing important enough to stop an 
express train. Whew! Ycu winded me.” 

He peeled off his hat with a characteristically 
careless movement that ruffled up his fore-lock. 

“ Been trying to get close enough to that classic 
ear of yours to make a remark all the way back 
there,” he went on, “but this endurance test you 
set killed my thought spark. Nothing doing.” 

“My ear’s not classic.” 

“ Modern classic, of course,” he said, parading 
his schoolbook diction. ‘‘Which y-ear is it? Let’s 
seer” 
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The trick failed. Esther drew away and kept 
her gaze straight ahead. 

“Don’t joke, silly!” With a return of her 
far-away air. 

““Cooler and windy! Freezing at Medicine 
Hat!*** He jollied back at her. “‘‘ Prepare 
shipments for twenty below within ten miles of 
Judge Downs’ daughter!’” 

“Oh, I—I—beg your pardon, Rob; I didn’t 
know I was as bad as that. Are you going over 
to the Twin Houses with us to see Aunt Liza 
next week? The rest of the crowd is going, and 
you must take time enough from your work to 
come too. She'll miss one of Lijah’s Birds, 
especially you.” 

Robert swung his hat and assumed the air 
of a business man out on a Sunday stroll. His 
thoughts were on the week’s work. He took but 
few hours off. He must make his living and get 
an education. Just now he was at work on a 
local newspaper, reporting, collecting, whatever 
offered, trying to save money for his first year’s 
college expenses. Studying law seemed a long, long 
way ahead sometimes.’ In that mood he spoke: 
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“Well, T'll come if I can. Got some special 
stunts for this week. Say, Esther, wouldn’t that 
Hollerson case make a dandy story? Will not 
surprise me if they land in court yet with a 
divorce case, and, if they do, may I be there to 
put her down.” 

Up came his spirits: 


May I be there! 
May I be there 
In de mawnin’! 


As he carolled he quick-stepped along the path, 
swung his hat in time, but failed to notice the 
change in the girl’s face. 

“You would not make fun of those poor old 
colored folks, would you?” 

“Why not? I don’t make the fun, anyhow. 
The fun’s there in court, ready-made. It’s all I 
can do to put her down as fast as she comes 
sometimes down there. 

“ Now what have I done?” as he caught sight 
of Esther’s face. “ You look like my landlord 
lady does when I break something.” : 

“Well, Robert, since you have given me a 
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chance, I may as well tell you. I never liked 
your —” 

“Nose or chin, which? Good taste, young 
lady. Never stuck on ’em myself.” 

“No, no. I mean your work—lI’ve never 
liked your—reports of those divorce cases. 
You make too much fun of the poor folks 
who are getting them. Then there are the 
children —” 

“Well, who can help that? Those kids don’t 
care. I’ve seen them.” 

“But you make it harder for them—all that 
in the paper —all that light, horrid stuff.” 

“Why, what the—? Well! Well!” 

The surprise of his life was upon him. Esther’s 
encouragement and her tender avoidance of refer- 
ence to his own poverty was what had first 
endeared her to him. Now she was growing 
critical. Well, all right! He stepped around in 
front of the girl, drawing his sturdy figure up to 
face the situation. 

“Maybe you don’t like my job, Miss Esther D? 
Don’t approve of the job nor of this particular 
jobee?” 
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“Yes, I do, Rob, and you know it. Don’t take 
it that way.” 

Her light touch swung him about into the path 
and on the way again. 

“You know, Bobbie, that I’ve always been 
proud of you—working your way through 
school, and now tackling college and law. Re- 
member that, won’t you, if I—” 

“What you trying to do to me? Feel like you 
were getting me ready for a surgical operation. 
Hurry up.” 

“Well—it’s easy to hurt feelings, Rob.” 

“Yes, madam. Especially if you wear them 
on the outside, as a professor told me onee. What 
next? Give me the signal.” 

“Tt is easy to hurt feelings.” She went on, 
with evident determination to finish an unpleasant 
task. “Children especially. Sometimes you do 
it in those divorce cases.” 

“Whew! So you're getting to be a ‘viewer,’ 
are you? One of these reforming, performing 
ladies. Maybe you would not approve of 
my specializing on divorce? I’ve a notion to 
do it. Lots of young lawyers get a good start 
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that way. ‘Separators, the Agg. class calls 
them.” 

Esther’s eyes grew large and filled with tears. 

““Separators!’ You can’t surely understand 
what that means to—anyone who has suf- 
fered.” 

Her hand was on the home gate, which they 
had unconsciously neared. With a quick move- 
ment she flung it open and was inside the yard.- 
’ Here, safe within the shelter of the friendly 
shrubbery, she flung herself upon a close-by gar- 
den seat, rested her head on its friendly arm, and 
wept with all the bitterness of youth’s hopeless 
grief. 

“And—they—are not—to—blame, either. 
The children can’t help it.” 

Why, of course they can’t, Esther. Who said 
they could?” Robert had followed her flight. 
“Here! Here! Little sob sister of the poor.” 

He took the seat beside her, but she rose 
quickly, with a whirl of speech that brought her 
comforter to his feet and put him on the de- 
fensive. . 

“Robert Bennet, don’t you know, or are you 
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just pretending? Some people knew. My own 
home here was not a happy one. Yes, this home 
you envy me sometimes! My father and mother 
‘disagreed.’ Oh, the horrid word! I never 
knew what a happy, jolly dinner-table meant, nor 
an evening when anyone laughed—unless there 
was company. I used to drag the girls home 
with me just for that. Other girls had fun at 
home. I had to see heartbreaking faces and hear 
cruel words— Oh Robert!” ’ 

“Esther, on my word, I never knew this. I 
just saw you at school, and you were always 
jolly there.” 

“Of course, when I left the house in the morn- 
ing I hurried to school to have some fun. I 
would laugh at any poor joke, to keep f-r-o-m—’”’ 

“Wait, Esther; don’t do that!” 

“No; let me alone. It is mean to tell, maybe, 
but I must, to help the rest. Never anything open 
or public about it, but I lived in fear they would 
go to court. Poor Mamma died, without it ever 
— getting —a-n-y b-e-t-t-e-r.” 

“Don’t cry that way, that’s all past now.” 

“But you don’t understand. Whenever I hear 
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anyone talking as Uncle Jone did about his wife 
a while ago it brings it all back to me. I loved 
my mother as dearly as any girl could, and I love 
my father too; but all this has been so hard, when 
people laugh and joke as you did.” 

“But I couldn’t joke about your trouble.” 

“But in your newspaper reports, Robert, 
you’ve written things for the paper that made 
me cry, and other people too. Robert, I’m not 
smart enough to know whether divorce is right 
or wrong; but the children from those homes, 
when the cases get into the court — some thought- 
less reporter writes a funny story about it. That’s 
what hurts.” 

Robert had a temper of his own, and he was 
busy just then holding it in leash. 

“You can’t shoulder up all the scalawags in 
town, Esther. News is what happens. I’m as 
apt to get the story straight as a lot of neighbor 
women would—talking over a back fence.” 

“But it is the way you doit. ‘Haggled over 
Harriet,’ you wrote one day, when poor little 
Hattie Kirk’s folks were getting a divorce, and 
the boys called it after her on the way home from 
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school—I heard them. ‘It’s so,’ they said when 
I asked them to quit; ‘heard my dad read it in 
the paper.’” 

“Good for Dad! Keen appreciation of good 
lit.” 

“Oh, yes !—even if that little girl did cry until 
her face was purple!”’ 

“You're easy, young lady. Kids need some — 
exercise.” 

“And ‘ Divided Up the Kids—and the Cows,’ 
—you wrote again. I know those folks. Those 
children cried for each other—and for their 
mother.” 

Rob laughed. 

“Reckon the cows cried, too.” 

“Laugh if you want to, but—but you don’t 
know.” 

“Better stop now, Esther, while the brakes are 
working. Don’t sandpaper a fellow like that. 
Suppose I’ve been hurting your feelings all along, 
even in High School.” 

“You did, even then. Don’t you remember, in 
the civics class, when the teacher asked why 
that little Massey girl was absent, and you called 
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out, ‘She’s getting a divorce, Professor’? We 
all knew of her parent’s trouble. When the poor 
thing came back, someone told her what you said, 
and she went white as she got up to recite. I 
knew—” 

“Great suds, Esther! Why don’t you go back 
into ancient history for more of this? I sup- 
pose I was planning even then to report divorces, 
be a divorce lawyer, and—yes—to get a divorce 
from my—second wife. You’re too hard on a 
fellow, Esther. Expect him to set round and play 
on a golden harp. Twang-a-lang!” 

“Don’t swear, Robert, and use bad verbs, even 
if you are angry.” 

Grammar was Rob’s saturation point. 

“Angry! Listen to the tea-party lady! No, 
madam, I’m not angry; I’m mad. ‘Set’ is the 
word I intended to use. I like that ‘set’! If I 
had my letter out of your church about five min- 
utes I might show you what language could do 
when you get a curling-iron after it.” 

He took a turn or two in the path; this 
steadied his voice a bit. 

“T don’t mean to hurt you, Esther, but you 
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are not the only one that has a sore spot they 
wear covered. Sometimes I think I’m in the 
wrong crowd, anyhow. I never had any home 
nor folks. Why, I’d be glad for folks if they 
fought— fought me, even. I’m poor, always 
been ‘poor, and you know it. Not in ‘straitened 
circumstances,’ but plain poor, and I’m glad of 
any honest work to keep me going; but I meant 
to stick— get through college and law and then 
get to work, but—oh—bosh! You know what 
we—agreed about—all that. What’s the use? 
What’s the use? 

“Now! Ill—write up that Hollerson case 
if it’s the last — thing —” 

“Robert, Robert, don’t talk that way!” 

“Oh, yes! Don’t talk that way and don’t write 
the other way. First it is my job, and then it’s 
my grammar. Next it will be my grandfather, 
if ever you can dig him up. I can’t.” 

“Rob, that’s horrid of you. You're not fair 


- to me.” 


“Well, you’re not fair to me, either, just now. 
If you don’t like what I write for the papers— 
well, you can just stop your paper. But it’s a 
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sure thing J don’t need stopping. By heck, I 
know when my subscription expires. Here’s my 
station. I’m off.” 

He went: went without farewell or formality 
and with a finality in the swing of him that 
alarmed the girl. 

“Don’t go off like that! Can’t you come over 
to Aunt Liza’s this week? The crowd’s all going 
over —” she called after him. 

No use! The sturdy man-youth figure had 
already swung out of the yard and was away on 
the park path, hat jammed down over eyes that 
glinted, hands pushed down into coat pockets, 
where their clinch was hidden from prying eyes; 
heart and brain a-jumble and a-tumble with re- 
bellion against fate, anger at injustice, and surg- 
ing love for the girl back there. 

Then a girlish figure prone upon the garden 
seat, tears aflow and fingers clenched, sobbing out 
some of the grief of a cheated, joyless youth 
o’erwrought by this new heartache! 

Foolish, futile, exaggerated? True, from Age’s 
long perspective — but, ah! Youth’s emotions are 
masterful and sway to heights untold and depths 
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despairful. For is it not for always and always? 
And are not hearts to ache like this for years and 
years? Who could stand that? Not Esther nor 
Robert, for “both were young.” 


Chapter Four 
“Aunt Liza’s Cultivatin’ ’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


“AUNT LIZA’S CULTIVATIN’”’ 


HE effect of Aunt Liza’s “min’ wo’kin’,” 

which her husband had so much feared, was 
apparent one afternoon of the following week 
when Lijah’s Birds made their accustomed call 
at the Twin Houses. They found Aunty seated in 
her large chair out in the yard. Spread upon the 
ground before her was what seemed to be a piece 
of rough carpenter work. Over this Beecher was 
hopping about, administering touches of paint or 
driving nails, under his grandmother’s brisk 
direction, 
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Before the young white folks could gratify 
their curiosity as to the nature of the construc- 
tion, Beecher had deftly covered it from their 
view, and the old woman was greeting them with 
the ecstatic welcome for which her race is famous. 
It was much the same every time they came, but 
they never seemed to tire of it. With face 
agleam and arms upraised, she called out: 

“Heah’s my birds, my Lijah’s Birds! May de 
Lawd bress yo’ ebery-day looks an’ yo’ Sun- 
day smile. An’ dar’s my gal, Jedge Downses’ 
Esther. 

“You suah got yo’ daddy’s favah, chile. An’ 
mo’ good looks on yo’ own hook.” 

Dropping her voice, “ Whar you-all been put- 
tin’ dat boy Bob, Esther, honey? Don’ see him 
nowhar ’roun’.” 

The laugh at Esther’s discomfiture delayed the 
monologue but momentarily. 

“Bringin’ somethin’ to Ol’ Liza? Ain’ it de 
trufe? Rest dem bundles, Beechy! Don’ poke 
into ’em wid dat lasses finger of yourn! 

“Lan’, chillun! You suah fulfillin’-full dat 


scriptuah tex’, ‘Totin’ meat an’ flesh—in de 
+ 
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mo’nin’ an’ —de evenin’ time,’ jes lak dem Bible 
birds done to Lijah of ol’. . 

“God ain’ nevah ‘lowin’ no brack forphets in 
de Bible—dat’s long ’fore free day, honeys! 
Socome you-all cain’t be name ‘Ol’ Liza’s Birds,’ 
but— Praise be, you is name ‘ Lijah’s Birds’ — 
suah an’ soun’.” , 

“Do I get in on this manna business, Aunt 
Azar’ 

_. ’Twas Robert Bennet, detained by his work, but 

appearing now in the middle of the group and 
sending his contribution to join the other parcels 
with a swing of his arm. In a moment he was 
welcomed by the crowd, who stood in awe of the 
college “freshie’’ to be, whose presence was at- 
tributed to other attraction than that of “sweet 
charity.” 

Esther dropped the veil of indifference over 
her shining eyes, but—he was there. He had 
taken time off to come, maybe because she had 
asked him. Joy enough for the moment! 

“Res’ yo’ hat, Marse Bob! Res’ yo’ hat! 

“Lawdy to goodness, but you-all growed lak 
a bean-pole sense I usen to nuss you when you 
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broke yo’ knee—in dat Bt Orfum Se-sy-lumn, 
whar I packin’ you ’roun’. 

All of which was hard on a fellow who “had 
a sore spot he did not wear uncovered.” 

Esther was wild with fear and pity for Rob. 
“Whatever—’” Aunt Liza’s good angel guided 
her to break out in a new spot—” Beechy, whar 
yo’ mannahs? Was you-all raised in a fores’? 
Pull up dat bench an’ dus’ off dem boxes so’s” 
dese heah ladies an’ gennerman can res’ dem- 
selves. Ef dey ain’ boxes ’nough, jes run ovah 
on dat woodpile, honeys.” 

“What’s doing here?” Rob asked as the group 
seated themselves and his glance fell on the cov- 
ered up construction near them. 

“Beech, you head carpenter? What you 
making?” 

*““T’s a-makin’ what I’s a-makin’, an’ dat what 


” 


I’s a-makin’, you—you—” The boy resented 
the familiarity. This shocked his grandmother. 
All her cherished old slave ideals of etiquette 
were violated. In the western free speech of her 
later life she addressed her grandson: 


“Heah now, you Henry Wa’d Beechah Hollah- 
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son! Sass don’ sweeten nothin’. Take down dat 
lip of you’n, or I wallup yo’ hide. It’s dem 
stickin’-out lips what gittin’ you young niggahs 
in a trouble. My ol’ Missus allus tellin’ me dat. 
Dis heah young man some poah mothah’s chile, 
an’ you speak civil, an’ haul down dat lip. An’ 
don’ be givin’ me no back wo’d, needah.”’ 

Much as Beecher might have regretted the pub- 
licity of his castigation, experience had taught 
him his limitations, so he unfolded his lip. 


” 


“Yes, Marse Bob, terectly, terectly,” and her 
voice fell to a calm flow, most surprising after 
the torrential Niagara of her former delivery. 

“Yes — Marse Bob— you enquirin’ *bout what 
we doin’ heah? Dis am a gate I’s gittin. I ain’ 
nevah is had none sence de flood tuk de ol’ one, 
an’ Beechy holpin’ me an’ mebby he paint my 
name on it, an’ mebby some mo’ wo’ds.”’ 

“Great idea, Aunty. Going to paint Uncle 
Jone’s name on it, too? ‘Mrs. Hollerson and 
husband,’ eh? Neat and timely like that?” 

“Cain’t onnerstan’ yo’ big wo’ds, Marse Bob. 
But Jone got his name on dat ’tato boa’d, an’ dat 


, 99 


sellin’ signboa’d, an’ mine ain’ nowhar ’roun’, 
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and she pointed to where a sign stated: “Mr. 
Jone Hollerson, Sweet-Pot Ato plans for sale 
and this proPerty inquirewithin.” 

“Ol man Barstow done give me dis heah lot. 
Yes suh! Give it to Liza Hollahson’ ’count 
of I took keer of dat li'l gal of his’n what got 
burn-ded. But whew-ee! I ain’ nevah see ol’ 
Liza’s name nowhar ’roun’ dis propahty! 

“Now de preachah sayin’ dis las’ come Sunday 
dat Kansas women goin’ be a-risin’ dis fall, an’ 
ol’ Liza boun’ to git in on dat risin’, J is. I’s 
got de titlement to dis place in de cou’t house, 
an’ I boun’ to has my name heah, so’s it bein’ 
seen. Yes suh! An’ not undah no bursh ’bout it, 
nohow!” 

Pride possessed her, and she betrayed another 
human frailty as she went on: 

“T’s gwine has ‘Missus’ on dat gate, too. 
‘Missus Liza Hollahson.’ Dat’s what white 
ladies writes on possel cards dey sen’ me, an’ I 
gits Beechy to write it ovah fo’ me twell I knows 
it, mos’ ebery time. , 

“Cou’se dat li’l cemet’y boa’d, dat dey poundin’ 
down ovah my haid when I’s in dat buryin’ 
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groun’ jes say ‘Liza Hollahson,’ lak I’s an ol’ 
maid; but dar’s no givin’ in marriage in grabe- 
yahds. An’ dat ol’ slave papah jes sayin’, ‘Liza 
Hollahson—brack woman.’ But dis nice gate 
what Beechy makin’ me heah, gwine sot forth 
dat I’s a married lady. ‘Missus Eliza Hol- 
lahson,’ jes lak free-bo’n white lady in ol’ Ten- 
nessee.”’ 

Robert, who scented a feature story, took out 
his pencil and urged her on. 

“Tell us something about your life, Aunt Liza. 
Maybe our paper can use it some time.” 

“Ol Liza ain’ got no life, Marse Bob. Nevah 
is had none — to— do—no good.” 

The laugh that trickled through the crowd 
angered the old woman. Esther’s face went 
white. So that was what he came for—more 
material for his jocular articles. After what she 
had told him of her own trouble, too—it was 
shameful! 

Aunt Liza was answering: 

“Nemmine, young man! Nemmine puttin’ dis 
chile’s name in dat papah ef you castin’ scorn to 
cullud folks. God knowin’ ol’ Liza’s name an’ 
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he not readin’ yo’ ol’ papah, needah. Praise fo’ 
dat! Praise fo’ dat!” 

With a rocking of her body she almost lost. 
herself in a singsong : 


De angels done tole my name. 
De angels done tole my name. 


“Great! I must send our circulation man 
right up to cover that field. Big territory! 
Thanks for the hunch.” 

The group was shocked by Rob’s levity, but it 
did not reach Aunt Liza. Esther ventured: 

“We don’t understand you, Aunt Liza. That’s 
all. Just tell us about what you are doing 
here.” She pointed to the covered object before 
them. 

“Yes, Missy —yes—ef you-all say.” 

Leaning back in her chair and lifting her eyes 
to the southern skyline, as if she might thereby 
see the old place again and be retouched with 
the wondrous story-telling magic of that land, 
she began in a sonorous voice, rich in heart- 
break : 

“Chillun! You white chillun! You suah don’ 
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onnerstan’! Dis Liza heah am a sot-off. De 
Lawd jes taken His fingah an’ marked a ring 
*roun’ her in de dus’ of dis ol’ yahd, ten yeahs 
ago, an’ He say, ‘Stay right heah, Liza, an’ don’ 
go outen dis yahd.’ — 

“An’, chillun, dat’s sence you wus 1i’l chillun, 
an’ ol’ Liza hain’ been outen dis yahd, less she 
hauled out. I ain’ a-kickin’ an’ a-bukin’ de Lawd. 
He know what I needin’.” 

“Aren’t the folks around here good to you, 
Aunt Liza?”’ It was Esther who asked. 

“Suah you am. I’s a-gittin’ plenty bread up 
heah, an’ grease meat, too—bress my Lijah’s 
Birds fo’ dat grease meat—an’ de ruf don’ leak, 
but—dis No’th am a lonesome lan’! a lonesome 
lan!” 

“We North folks don’t mean any harm. Just 
our way.” 

“You No’th folks all right, an’ I loves my 
No’th white folks. Look at you-all heah today 
a-cheerin’ me up, when I nevah ez much ez pin 
up yo’ clothes or warshed a pocket han’kerchief 
fo’ some of you-all. 

“T knows I wo’kin’ hard an’ long in de Souf, 
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but my heart a-honger! My heart a-honger! An’ 
I longin’ fo’ ol’ Missus’ voice of de slave days, 
jes a-sayin’, ‘Dat’s good gal, Liza!’ An’ Jl 
Missy ain’ fearin’ de brack rub off when she hug 
an’ kiss ol’ Liza an’ sayin’, ‘I jes loves you, Liza.’ 
I ain’ hearin’ dat kind of talk up heah. Cou’se— 
Lambs! My Lambs! Jt am dat ol’ praisin’ wo'd 
I's a-wantin’. An’ dat’s what I’s least-wise 
gittin’ now, an’ I’s honin’ fo’ my Souf folks, jes 
fo’ dat.” 

Then old Liza laid bare her most cherished 
hope: “An’ I put my —own—name on dis gate 
dat we makin’. Den mebby some Souf person 
passin’ by de road an’ dey onnerstan’ an’ dey 
come in heah an’ I git to.see ’em an’ heah ’em— 
once mo’ —” 

The hearers’ hearts were stirred and voices 
stilled by this. Presently Rob, who had his story 
in mind, ventured to urge her to go on. 

“But you were going to tell something of your 
life, something — well, something you have done, 
you know.” He explained this time. 

“Lan’, Son! Dat my wo’ks you enquirin’ 
‘bout? ’Cause as I’s tellin’ I ain’ got no life; but 
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I got plenty wo’ks, dat’s what de preachah 
spoundin’ from de tex’, ‘Let her own wo’ks praise 
her in de gates,’ an’ me an’ Beechy writin’ my 
wo’ks. Dat what you-all wantin’?” 

“Sure— go on.” 

There was a pause. 

“Yes suh, son. I’s goin’ on—soon as I git 
*membrance of it.” Slowly she raised her old 
- suds-soaked, toil-scarred hands with a majesty 
that commanded silence. 

“Tu’n— ovah—de—leaves. Tu’n—ovah— 
de— leaves —” 

They heard them rustle—those leaves of the 
memory book of that old slave woman. Mayhap 
it was the sighing of the canebrake, or the flutter 
of the nightingale’s wings; maybe it was the 
twang of a banjo string, or the shuffle of dancing 
feet; perhaps it was the swish of the overseer’s 


‘ 


lash, or the “swash” of the northern “‘ warsh” 
water; it might have been the “h-u-s-h, 
h-u-s-h” of the nearby cottonwood tree, or 
the soft clapping of the corn blades over 
the way. 


It stilled them all to silence. Through it they 
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heard the old woman’s voice, low at first, but 
increasing in volume and resonant power as it 
carried to them the story of a life of drudgery, of 
service, and sacrifice —all unwrit, unknown, and 
unappreciated. 

“Chillun,” she called; but there was no need 
to call. None within the closely closing circle 
missed her slightest word. “I’s slavery bo’n. 
“T’s wo’kin’ ha’d in de fields all day in de sun. I 
“nevah been in jail. I borned ‘leven chillun’ an’ 
“only los’ three. Aftah de s’rendah I walked 
“miles to wo’k fo’ a dollah, an’ fetchin’ victuals 
“home at night fo’ my chillun. An’ I seed Grant. 
“Yes suh! Gineral Grant. 

“Den I emigranted to Kansas, an’ I’s wo’kin’ 
“at ol’ Mis’ Karn fourteen yeahs a-warshin’ ebery 
“Monday. Tuesday I warsh an’ iron bof fo’ her 
“married daughtah. I warshin’ ebery Wednes- 
“day at Cunnel Ellis. I done dat yeahs an’ yeahs, 
“at all dem places, till my spinal give out an’ 
“dey put me in de horspital—an’ I ain’ been 
“in jail—an’ I nevah missed no day. Of 
“cou’se —” 

Breathless, she turned to the waiting group and 
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searched each face for sanction of what she was 
about to say. 

“Cou’se now, chillun, dat’s all my wo’ks— dat 
I has done. I’s ol’ now an’ pendin’ on de mer- 
cies—an’ cain’t wo’k no mo’—an’ ol’ Liza’s fig- 
gerin’ dat mebby de good Lawd don’ gwine see fit 
to count dese wo’ks I’s tellin’ you, fo’ de fulfillin’- 
full of dat Bible tex’.’’ 

“What text, Aunt Liza?” Esther asked. 
“Maybe our Bible study committee could help 
you.” 

“Tt war jes lak I’s tellin’ you-all. Preachah 
Tollivah, he preachin’ from de tex’, ‘ Let her own 
wo’ks praise her in de gates.” Now, lan’ know I 
ain’ got no gate, nor no praisin’, needah. Ef 
I could git a gate it holp some—so’s Beechy 
makin’ de gate—an’ I’s gwine furnish forth de 
praisin’—ef dese wo’ks of mine not gone out 
de style—an’ we’s fixin’ dis fo’ de bes’ we 
know.” 

She pointed dramatically to “this” at her feet, 
leaned her head on her hand somewhat wearily, 
and dropped her voice, as if she spoke to herself. 

“Cou’se I ain’ got nuffin to sell lak a store- 


} 
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keepah, an’ I cain’t put dat on fo’ de wo’ks —an’ 
I cain’t warsh no mo’ lak a laundah— jes ironin’ 
fo’ nothah lady—an I cain’t put dat on. So I 
jes put my own wo’ks dat I has done—on dis 
gate—lak—I’m tellin’ you, an’ mebby de good 
Lawd ’cept dese wo’ks fo’ de fulfillin’-full of dat 
Gospel tex’.” 

Then more wearily: ‘“Beechy! You unkiv- 
vahs dat gate an’ hist it up-standin’. I’s gwine 
show dat to dese heah Lijah’s Birds.” The boy 
moved too reluctantly, and so aroused the wrath 
of his grandmother. 

“You, Beechy! You make shame to me fo’ a 
gramboy. You take dat rag offen dat gate we’s 
makin’! Quit dat der skulkin’! Dese heah young 
folks all ladies an’ gennermen, ebery sanitary one 
of ’em. An’ you act civil to ’em, an’ take off dat 
kivvah.” 

The boy knew expediency when she beckoned. 
His dusky fingers relinquished the hold which 
had kept the canvas in place, friendly hands 
helped in “de uprisin’,” and there, upreared before 
them in all its grotesque homeliness was Aunt 
Liza’s “‘Praisin’ Gate.” 
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*Twas a unique piece of handiwork so dis- 
played. Misfit mongrel materials, flood-soaked 
boards, broken-down barrel staves, and discarded 
stair spindles misformed themselves into its 
makeup ; bent nails, crooked wire and cast-off iron 
hoop served as holding power; and each vagrant 
fastened itself to its neighbor with democratic dis- 
regard to previous alignment or foreknowledge 
of well-regulated gatehood. 

Staring black letters of uneven size were scat- 
tered over this formless thing. In their arrange- 
ment, conventional sign-making rules were dis- 
regarded and the most sacred guides to good 
spelling were brazenly violated. Punctuation 
marks and capital letters were flung about with 
the characteristic prodigality of Beecher’s race 
and years, which leans rather to liberal commis- 
sion than to economical omission. 

And so it stood—the prize product of his 
unskilled paint brush and childish composition, 
as well as the dear delight of his grandmother’s 
simple, trusting soul. And these words were 
thereon seen: 
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Mrs. Exr1za. HoLLerson 
SHESBORNASLAVE. . 
» AND 
WorKINGHARDE. 
Levin CHILLDERN (II) 
RASEED ALLBUT 3 
SHE SEED GRANT. . 
BARNE BEHIME MYUFFEESSBURROW 
TENN. 
KRIPPEL 10 YRS. 
NEVVER WERE IN JAIL. 
NEVVER, MISSED, A, DAY WORKIN, 


To these Kansas young folks there was a reve- 


lation; the need of a human soul laid bare, a bit 
of a heart-call hitherto unheeded, an epic of the 


toiling, loving, black mothers of America! 

Although that day these young people stood 
about the crude affair with silent lips, and half- 
understanding hearts, the meaning and pathos of 
it all was later to blossom into a beautiful deed, 
worthy of Him whom they loved and strove to 
follow thenceforward with something of the 
simple, childlike confidence there set forth in 
Aunt Liza’s “ Praisin’ Gate.” 
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The young people were visibly affected. Esther 
Downs went closer and began to copy the queer 
words, her bright head bent low to hide her blind- 
ing tears. Robert Bennet, cub reporter, seemed 
unappreciative. He inspected the gate critically 
and spelled out its inscription, but his lips were 
in a line, his smile was gone. Some perverse 
spirit prompted him to disregard Esther’s tender 
mood. 

“Don’t believe we could use any of that for a 
newspaper story, Mrs. Hollerson,’’ Rob said. 
“Plenty of action, but—haven’t you ever be- 
longed —to—any—thing? Club or lodge—or 
anything? Something we could use. Just work 
don’t count, you know.” 

Aunty was collecting her wits for a reply, but 
the crowd frowned him into a change of tactics. 
He tried another lead. The sight of the dejected 
little colored boy touched a quickened chord in 
Rob’s heart. 

“ Say, Beech, that’s a peach of a gate! Smart 
kid, you are. Most too smart to live. Keep her 
up! Your fortune’s made!” 

Half bewildered, old Liza was absorbing some 
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pleasure from those remarks, when suddenly her 
Lord and Master moved upon the scene from the 
rear of the yard, where, sheltered behind the 
friendly junk pile, he had been an unobserved 
listener to part of the discussion. He did not 
glance at the visitors, but addressed his remarks 
to his grandson.” 

“What all kind o’ dido you been cuttin’ up 
now, Beech. Didn’t I tol’ you not to suffah her 
to git to cultivatin’? Howcome you not mindin’ 
dat? Time I strop dat yallahgator hide of yourn 
few mo’ times, I bout gittin’ ’membrance pounded 
into you-all. 

“Scattah, now!” Although Jone’s remarks 
were addressed directly to his grandson, his roll- 
ing eyes seemed to include the remainder of the 
party. 

“Scattah now, you Beechah! Frow dat ol’ 
play house you makin’ under de souf buildin’ 
*fore I chops it up fo’ kindlim. Carry dat tiahed. 
hoss of mine out an’ grass ’im! ‘Bout time 
a-stop dese all kind 0’ gwines on an’ some suppah- 
gittin’ gwine on heah —nohow.” 


If the quick clearing of the yard was admissible : 
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evidence, Uncle Jone was a martinet of note. 
His orders were obeyed; the girls fled, the boys 
courageously assisted Beecher in depositing the 
“play-house” gate under the house, where the 
sight of it might not provoke Uncle Jone to fur- 
ther ebullition, and soon the ‘“suppah-gittin’” 
was going on within the dusk-dimmed interior of 
the North Twin. 

As “Lijah’s Birds” took their somewhat in- 
glorious flight from the Twin Houses, it was 
observed that Robert did not hasten to join 
Esther, as was his habit. He lingered, talking 
gayly with the others, as if care and he were 
strangers; but voices carry well when ears are 
attuned to Cupid’s wireless, and Esther caught 
his words: 

“That poor kid, H. W. B. Hollerson, is having 
about as much fun as a park coyote. I believe 
I'll take the first holiday I get and come down 
here and beat up that old man awhile. Then I'll 
carry off that lonesome little pickaninny for a 
game of catch. Don’t believe he ever laughed in 
his life.” 

Robert, as well as Aunt Liza, was having a 
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spell of “cultivatin’,” and Esther’s backward- 
flung smile rewarded him for this sign, that he 
remembered her wish. 


Chapter Five 


Seana! 


Too ‘“*Smahbt’’ to Live 


| 
It 


CHAPTER V 


> 


Too ““SMAHT” TO LIVE 


ARLY next morning Uncle Jone bestirred 
himself with unusual vigor. He went about 
his morning task of feeding and harnessing his 
steed and hitching it to his junk wagon with 
nervous uplifting of hands and feet, indicative of 
some inner disturbance. His “ min’ was wo’kin’.” 
His family, noting the portent, waited for some 
clue to his trouble. 
Presently, Aunt Liza, strong in her new cour- 
age, spoke: 
“Whaffor you-all pitchin’ ’roun’ heah dis 
mo’nin’, Jone? What’s wo’kin’ on yo’ min’?” 
69 
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“Plenty time somebody pitchin’ ’roun’ dis heah 
house,” erupted Uncle with a scratch of his head, 
that seemed to liberate language. “Plenty time 
somebody pitchin’ ’roun’, fore I has to lay off my 
haulin’ an’ takin’ dis boy to de doctah shop.” 

“ Nothin’ ailin’ Beechy. Been snorin’ all night 
lak ol’ Mississip’ coal boat,” ventured the grand- 
mother, while the startled boy, in big-eyed terror, 
drew closer to his advocate. 

“Nemmine givin’ me no back talk. Look lak 
ef you lay off dat cultivatin’ of yourn, you find 
out dis boy’s failin’ on you; fore dem white folks 
fillin’ up dis back yahd fo’ to tell you-all. Dey 
sayin’ dat dis heah Beechy gittin’ too smaht to 
live, an’ I’s figgerin’ dat he am a-gittin dis haid 
dezeze, ’count of you-all stuffin’ dem sermons in 
‘im, and dis han’ writin’ you has ’im doin’. First 
you know dat boy’s brainium jes bus’, lak spoiled 
egg, an’ he am hauled off to ’sylum or cemet’y. 
I’s gwine took ’im to de doctah shop. Dat doctah 
boun’ to gittin’ tol’ ’about you-all, Liza, an’ he 
git dem doctah books on Beechah, ’fore dis dezeze 
git a dead holt on ’im. Climb into dat wagon. 
Beechy, an’ no mo’ dat slubberin’ ’roun’ heah.” 
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“What you gwine tell dat doctah, Jone Hollah- 
son? Ef dat chile’s gwine, I’s gwine, too, an’ 
heah what all you tellin’.” 

Aunt Liza rose slowly on her crippled feet as 
she spoke. There was an unwonted fire in her 
eye, and a fighting punch in her outstretched arm, 
that Uncle viewed with wise consideration. 

“Lawd know I’s been a sot-off fo’ dese ten 
yeahs, an’ ain’ seed no circus pe-rade nor fu- 
nerals, nor de Buryin’ Sistah Lodge marchin’, an’ 
de only ride I’s had is in dat avalanche, when I 
taken to de horspital, but you an’ no doctah am 
gwine to cluck together fo’ to be foolin’ wid dis 
chile’s haid, mebby dis a-pluggin’ it lak a watah 
million. No suh! I’s gwine heah what goin’ on 
up dar. Dat Beechy, don’ go out dis house 
widout Liza go ’long.” 

She won. Uncle, not unwilling to share the 
responsibility, and hoping that she might receive 
some valuable reproof for her “ cultivatin’”’ hab- 
its, permitted his wife to join the excursion. With 
much tugging and lifting, and by the aid of an 
extemporized scaffolding composed of household 
furniture and goods boxes, Aunty was finally 
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“loaded;”* and the strange procession started on 
its Jason quest for a cure-all of a malady as uni- 
versal as young sons and as old as Adam, the first 
sufferer from super-knowledge. 

As Uncle Jone headed the procession doctor- 
ward, the ensemble was worthy of note. The 
steed, once a nag of parts and paces, now sadly 
fallen to this misuse, seemed simultaneously to 
be deploring his present occupation, musing on 
some past glory, and dreading his future fate. 
With ears adroop, joints acreak, despairing eyes, 
roughened coat and visible framework, he jerked 
himself into surprisingly unexpected movements 
in which the vertical predominated over the hori- 
zontal. The motive of this seemed not so much 
locomotion as a wish to shake off his harness. A 
mongrel make-up it was, compiled from numer- 
ous trash heap finds, of straps that refused to 
reach, and buckles that ignored their fastening 
obligations. The control was rested in two misfit 
lines, one bright red and the other a sombre hue. 


These disagreed as to whether the nag should 


“gee” or “haw,” and moreover were really quite 
unnecessary. The steed they held reign over 


aa, 
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would not have fled from “the wrath to 
come.” . 

The wagon that trundled its willful way behind 
this horse was the crown of the conglomeration. 
It was an aggregation of the unfitted parts of 
many defunct vehicles. “Groceries” spelled their 
way a-slant one side of the bed; and on the other 
side a splendid carriage door monogram and Red 
Cross ambulance sign betrayed their former 
usage. The wheels consistently refused to track, 
each meandering its way like a meadow brook. 

Unusual as was this outfit, it served; and more- 
over, it represented the commendable manly wish 
of this old colored man to own and drive his own 
vehicle. 

Uncle Jone, unconscious of the incongruity of 
his carryall and with the air of a home-returning, 
victorious Roman, occupied the highest part of 
the slanting seat, while the pillow-like figure of 
Aunt Liza held down the lower part. Beecher, 
the blameless cause of this unusual journey, was 
ensconced in the wagon bed. 

From force of habit the old horse took the al- 
ley way. Day by day this was his route, and so 
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he chose his accustomed path—although that 
morning the quaint party proceeded with unsee- 
ing eyes for profitable junk picking. 

Uncle Jone’s family arrived at the ‘‘doctah 
shop”’ long before office hours. This did not dis- 
turb the old man. He knew the habits of the 
place, having once worked there. The nearness 
of help seemed to allay his haste, and he drew his 
caravansary up to the curb, and waited in solemn 
patience for stir in the great.building. In time, 
friendly hands assisted in the uncargoing of Aunt 
Liza and of her conveyance to the doctor’s office, 
where, seated in a dusky row, the family waited 
the busy man’s leisure. When their turn came, 
he asked with quizzical smile as he recognized 
Jone’s folks: 

“Well! Must have run an excursion down from 
the Twin Houses. Epidemic down there? Which 
of you is sick?” 

Beecher shuffled his feet; Liza folded her arms 
afresh and Jone indulged in a series of windmill 
motions, preliminary to speech. 

“Wall, Doctah, it am lak dis. It am dis hea) 


>? 


boy what’s ailin’. 


i 
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“What! That boy? Why, he appears all 
right. Come over here, young fellow. Let me 
look you over.” 

Beecher suffered momentary paralysis. Uncle 
Jone pushed him forward and obligingly assisted 
in the diagnosis. 

“Suah, Doctoh, he ’pear all right, but it am his 
haid, Doc, the haid of ’im.” 

The physician’s skilled fingers traversed the 
oblate spheroid and at Beecher’s ‘“ Ouch!” 
stopped investigation. 

“ Ah, trouble there?” 

“That’s where Grampaw biffed me yisterday, 
when I forgit to shut up the chicken house.” 

Uncle Jone, as consulting surgeon, broke in: 
“But it de inside, Doc, de brainium of it. Dat’s 
what. Dis boy been wo’kit’ he haid ovah time, 
wintah an’ summah, too. Clean out-do hisse’f, 
an’ damage hisse’f. Now, Doc, when I janitorin’ 
down heah, I seed so many dese heah all-kind of 
machines for peerin’ into people, dat my wife, 
Liza, an’ me wondahin’ ef you cain’t peer into dis 
li'l haid an’ see de wo’ks of it ef dey wearin’ 
out—” 
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Jone, hoping to secure the approval of his life 
partner, generously included her as a complain- 
ing witness, by an inclusive sweep of his long arm 
in her direction. 

“Me an’ Liza enquirin’ to know ef you cain’t 
furnish ’im some medicine draps dat’ll make his 
li'l min’ ceasted from wo’kin’ in de summah-time. 
Might let up on de draps in de wintah, Doc, but 
we want to stop his min’ from wo’kin’ in de 
ha-vest season. We want he li'l min’ to take a 
vacant in de summah-time.”’ 

“Been thinking, has he? Using his head? 
Eh? We'll have to stop that. Might prove fatal 
for a boy of his years. What brought it about, 
Jone; this unusual condition; what has he been 
doing?” The doctor’s serious air appeared to be 
genuine. 

This was Jone’s opportunity to secure the doc- 
tor’s condemnation of Aunt Liza’s management ~ 
of Beecher’s case; but he began with character- 
istic circumlocution. 

“Wall, Massa Doctah, ef you ax me, I jes *bout ~ 
boun’ to ’spress myse’ f *bout—howcome—Beechah 
git dis—ailment. Now, I ain’ gwine *buke no 
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preachah no’ nothin’ of dat kind, but, Doc, dis 
heah boy been totin-—mos’—too many secon’- 
han’ sermons ’roun’ in dat haid of hisn—an’ 
a-twistin’ too many dem Bible tex’s ’roun’ an’ 
*roun’ fo’—” 

This stumped the doctor. 

“What on earth are you driving at, Jone? 
Let’s have it— some time soon.” 

“Wall, Doc, it was lak dis. My Liza cain’t 
*tend chu’ch no mo’, so’s she backin’ up dis 
Beechah to stuff all tex’s an’ sermons in he li’ 
haid an’ tote ’°em home to her—all in he haid, 
Doc. An’, Doc, no full-size man dassent do dat— 
not in de summah-time. Dem secon-han’ ser- 
mons des pintedly goin’ bus’ frew some dese Sun- 
days, an’ he be daid on me — dat’s — what —” 

Aunt Liza was moved, but not extinguished: 
a No feah, Doctah. Gawd backin’ ol’ Liza up in 
dat. Bible tex’s ain’ gwine bus’ nobody. Hold 
mo’ an’ mo’ of ’em! Doctah, you knows dat. Ef 
you read an’ read twell de Jedgemun day, de wo’d 
of de Lawd cain’t kill off nobody, less dey ornery 
mean. Some dat kind bettah feah, right now! 
I’s a-tellin’ you.” 3 
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‘ Uncle Jone did not heed her warning. His tri- 
umphant tones rang on as he further arraigned 
the defendant in the case. 

“Yes suh, Massa Doctah, she sufferin’ dis boy 
to stuff hisse’f full of sermons an’ tex’s all dis 
summah. Den in de wintahs she all time sendin’ 
him to school. ’Pear lak my Liza sen’ dis chile to 
school, time he’s sizable nuff to tote a pencil. Sen’ 
him to kidney garden an’ to de Immanuel Train- 
in’s. Seem lak my Liza—” 

Liza’s love for the boy overcame her fear of 
her husband. Her tongue was loosed. “I'll 
‘Liza you—Jone Hollahson! Howcome you, 
pourin’ all dat out in my door yahd. Nobody pass 
dat off lak you kin.” 

Fairly roused to the exigencies of the occasion, 
she turned to the patient doctor: 

“Now, Doctah, jes you pay min’ to ol’ Liza, 
while she festin’ de trufe. 

“Doctah, I’s slavery born—I never knowed 
my lettahs from de bird tracks in de dust road. 
When Mars Linkum done sot me free, I say, ef 
de Lawd spare my ol’ han’s, I wo’k em to de bone 
dat evah one of my chillun git schoolin’. An’ I 
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warshed an’ wo’ked fo’ mine—an’ now my boy 
lef’ me dis gramchile. An I cain’t walk no mo’ to 
de big houses, an’ I ’feared dat Beechy hain’ git 
no chanst, ‘cause we lives way down in de willers 
—an’ no car fare—an’ me a sot-off ten yeahs—”’ 
Her voice broke. “Ten yeahs—an’ I nevah sot 
my shoe in de road—an’ I prayed fo’ schoolin’ 
fo’ Beechy; an’ heah me, Doctah, heah me! De 
Lawd holp ol’ Liza out. One day He des drap a 
li’l schoolhouse right in my lap—right by my 
do’, an’ I sen’ dat boy—an’ nevah missin’ none 
needah. An’ Jone he rearin’ ’roun’ ’bout it an’ 
castin’ up, an’ sayin’ dat dis boy gwine die. Dat 
he too smaht to live an’ callin’ me to de bar fo’ 
dat!” 

The doctor was interested. ‘‘ Mrs. Hollerson, 
you believe in education, I see—”’ 

“Yes suh, Doctah, I do.- Ain’ you got 
schoolin’? Ef schoolin’ good fo’ white skin, good 
fo’ black, too.” ; 

Old Jone was ready. “ Doctah, I ain’ a-castin’ 
up fo’ dis plain schoolin’, but it dis fancy kind dat 
I cain’t no ways stan’. Now, Doc, I’s figgerin’ 
dat de mo’ you know, de mo’ am suspected of you 


je 
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in dis wold. Dat am de trufe. She done settin’ 
out to,sen’ dis Beechy clean toward de end of it, 
studyin’ dis heah Latim an’ Fizzle-olgy, too. 
Seem lak dese heah teachahs all cluckin’ together, 
Doc, fo’ to stuff dese chillun haids, too.” 

“TLatim make de white folks smaht—den it 
make de cullud smaht,” went on Aunt Liza. “ An’ 
I wants my Beechy to has what de white folks 
has, dat bosses us. I ain’ nevah goin’ stop ’im 
twell he match haids an’ han’s wid President’s 
boy. Ef my Beechy goin’ boss hisse’f, den 
Beechy take jes what white boy take. De teachah 
say dat, an’, Doctah, ol’ Liza standin’ by de 
teachah. I tells all dem cullud chillen when dey 
comin’ in my yahd Sundays: ‘Don’ you give dese 
teachahs no back wo’d. You cain’t boss yo’ 
teachah an’ learn too. Dar three kind of people 
you nevah can pay; dat’s teachahs, preachahs aw’ 
mothahs. Dat’s what I allus sayin’ to my chil- 
lun, an’ I sayin’ it twell yit. I ain’ ’bukin’ an’ 
kickin’ dis heah school, I ain’!” 

“Well, well, folks! Did you come here for a 
debate?” the doctor interposed. 

“But dis heah boy of mine,” broke in Uncle 
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Jone. ‘“Cain’t you give ‘im some bottle medicine 
so’s we kin keep him? She jes goin’ make a cor- 
rups outen ‘im, stuffin’ ‘im full of sermons Sun- 
days. Den week days he clamped up in dem lil 
iron stalls at school twell take a monkey wrench 
to git ’im out an’ he boun’ to be crooked, an’ he 
breathin’ dat hot breff of dem federaters in de 
wintah-time twell be boun’ to be full-of-dust—” 
His feelings overcame him at last; as he told his 
fears his voice rose in a weird wail. 

“He marked wid a sign—he touched wid de 

fingah —I knows it. Two cats cross my paf dis 
/day, an’ a owl a-hootin’ las’ night, an’ I heah 
de grabe-yahd bird callin’, ’fore daylight dis 
mo’nin’. Dat ol’ bird lookin’ fo’ s-o-m-e-c-h-i-l-e. 
Dat’s de callin’ sign! Doctah, I wants you give 
dat boy somethin’ fo’ dis dezeze he got. He haid 
ain’ right, an’ Liza keep stuffin’ it, an’ some day 
dat li’l haid jes up an’ bus’, Yes suh! bus’— 
right in yo’ face!” 

“Nevah you feah, Doctah! Ef it do bus’,” 
Liza nodded her head toward her husband with 
an emphasis that gave a personal flavor to her 
words, ‘‘ Ef it do bus’, I’s gwine to has somethin’ 
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in it fo’ to show. Won’t jes go up lak puff-balls, 
lak some—’ Aunty squared herself to face the 
doctor. “I allus tendin’ my chillun. I give ’em 
spice wood, an’ snake root, an’ catnit. I carin’ 
fo’ my own chillun an’ I ain’ goin’ raise li’l Beechy 
in de back yahd! I ain’ goin’ sling no gramchile 
of mine offen my back an’ leavin’ ’im. I ain’ no 
ol’ possum.” 

“Dat ol’ Mis’ Possum raisin’ heap of chil- 
lun, Liza. An’ take note dey don’ keep worryin’ 
*bout ejucation; first batch nor secon’ batch 
needah; jes cas’ ’em off an’ let ’em snuffle fo’ 
demselves; don’ keep packin’ ’em ’roun’ twell der 
li’l haids — jes — bus’.” 

This might have gone on indefinitely, but the 
doctor’s time was limited. ‘“‘ Here, folks. You 
ought to get together on this. You're too old 
and too worthy to fall out over this boy, after 
you've raised one crop of children. Take the boy 
home and keep him busy. If his head shows 
signs of + an explosion, try one of those 
willow twigs on him. That is the kind of men- 
tal tonic my boy gets. Beecher doesn’t need 
medicine.” 
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The doctor rose from his chair. So did his 
callers, slowly, unevenly, and with marked un- 
ease. After an embarrassing moment, Uncle 
Jone said, as if he were making an entirely new 
presentation of the case: 

“Wall, Doc, I’s a-callin’ heah dis mo’nin’ fo’ 
to git some medicine draps fo’ dat dezeze dis boy 
ailin’ of. J dow want no buried boy. Hain’ no 
good to nobody. An’ I heered dem willer birds 
call ’fore day, an’ Liza heered ’em, too.” 

Aunt Liza weakened. She could not deny the 
charge. She had heard the birds. Neither re- 
ligious views nor educational theories were as 
strong as was this primal fear. She faltered out: 

“Give ’im de draps, Doctah. Mebby dey do 
him no ha’m, nohow. I'll ’tend to de takin’ of 
‘em fore an’ aftah.” 

Then, turning to the doctor, she addressed him 
in a low, confidential tone. “‘Make ’em mild, 
Doctah! An’ if Beechy ain’ needin’ ’em, I jes 
swallerin’ some myse’f. ~ Mebby it break up dis 
stiffness in my — ol’ — join’s.” 

Her argument prevailed. They got the 
“draps;” then they encarriaged themselves again 
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and turned their despairing steed homeward. As 

they trundled out on the street, Beecher, nowise 

abashed by his lowly seat in the wagon box, took 

in the city sights. In one of his break-neck gazes 

he sighted Robert Bennet in the street crowd. 

With a startling suddenness, Beecher trilled and 
“called: 

“Trrr, Hi there, Bob Bennet. I ain’t too 
smart—not to hurt none, is I, Bob?” 

“Why, what in—” Rob was over at the 
wagon side, totally at a loss to understand 
Beecher’s question. 

“You tol’ Grampaw in de yard las’ night dat 
I was too smart to live, and they goin’ give me 
draps.” 

Beecher was risking the wrath of his grandpar- 
ent, but there were those impending “ draps.”’ 

“Why, I was just fooling, folks. Don’t give 
him that.” Rob was profoundly regretful. 

Uncle Jone’s old eye was seeing sideways. He 
slapped the lines. “Jes a-foolin’ whoever you's 
a-foolin.” Dat what de debbil done doin’. JI ain’ 
trustin’ one of you no mo’ dan I is de othah of 
you. Gitdap!” 
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The horse and Robert were equally displeased 
with the speech; but the steed recovered first and 
drew the complaining vehicle safely out of Rob’s 
vindication: So on went the Hollersons, retrac- 
ing the dreary alley roadway down to their home 
—the Twin Houses at the river side. The days 
that followed were not devoid of trouble, as we 
shall see; but “de draps,”’ taken ‘’fore an’ aftah,” 
proved to be a fine elixir for fearful hearts, when 
the “call bird”’ warned or Beechy’s head seemed 
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to be “ wo’kin’” too hard “in de summah-time.” 


Chapter Six 
Her Second Free Day 
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HER SECOND FREE DAY 


Core a day in early November of that year 

when the political question, whose promul- 
gation caused the stir recorded in an earlier chap- 
ter, drew to a final settlement. The Constitu- 
tional Amendment, giving full franchise to the 
women of Kansas, was to be voted upon in a few 
days. The influence of the campaign reached 
even the humble Hollerson home and disturbed 
the inmates most mightily. 

One of the campaign workers appeared at the 
door of the North Twin and offered a brilliant- 
hued suffrage circular to Aunt Liza. The old 
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woman, seated in her invalid’s chair drawn close 
to the stove, was busy with the “pardnahship 
ironin’.” 

“What you wantin’, boy?” she asked, without 
a lift of the eye or a pause of the old black 
hand as it guided the iron safely o’er a “col’ 
sta’ch.” 

She could lose no time that day. Old Jone, 
who worked with his usual intermittence, was 
just then taking another of his “vacants.” 
Beecher was out of school “yearnin’’”’ what he 
could; and her own days were full of aching toil, 
her heart sick with hope deferred. 

“T wish to leave some literature about woman 
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suffrage,” said the visitor. ‘‘ You can give it to 
your husband. Ask him to vote for it.” 

“T ain’ got no time fo’ readin’ dis day. Jes 
you-all read dat papah fo’ me, whils I curl up dis 
risban’.”’ 

Aunty still cherished the memory of the sermon 
on ‘‘the fruit of her hands,” and her crushed am- | 
bition about her “ Praisin’ Gate.” Being a “ sot- 
off,” and possessing an uncommunicative hus- 


band, and no near neighbors, she hungered for 
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more news of this woman question so dear to her 
heart. 

He read aloud. Aunt Liza seemed not to no- 
tice the conclusive argument of the circular nor 
its rhetorical delivery until the young collegian, 
availing himself of a chance to practice, gave the 
orotund line: “ Vote for the political freedom of 
Kansas Women.” 

“What's dat bout a free day?” 

Her head went up and she placed the iron on 
the stove, being all attention now. 

“Man, suh! De wo’d of de Lawd gwine be 
fulfilled jes lak dat preachah say, ‘Give her de 
vote in her han’s.’ Look heah, young man! You 
smaht, you splains dis so’s I know. Us culluds 
got one free day. Dat’s when Massa Linkum done 
sot us free. An’ we don’ git sol’ no mo’ nor no 
whuppin’ pos’—leastwise dese men niggahs don’ 
git no whuppin’s. Am dese cullud men gwine git 
dis secon’ free day, or only jes de cullud women 
gittin’ it?” 

Here Aunt Liza’s earnest old face took 
on a puzzled look; but she did not wait for a 


reply. 
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“Young man, ef dese heah cullud men goin’ 
git in on dis new free day dat’s comin’, I ’posed 
to it. I don’ want nothin’ mo’ comin’ dat make 
dese men niggahs mo’ bumptiouser dan dey is. 
Ef onliest de cullud women gittin’ it, den— 
Whew-ee! De Kingdom come! Jes lak to larn 
dat ol’ man of mine somethin’ when he git to bulg- 
in’ ’roun’ dis place lak a cotton boss.” 

“No, the men are not in this at all. They are 
not to receive anything. Everything will be sat- 
isfactory if suffrage carries. Colored women and 
white women, too, will get everything they want. 
Ask all your men folks to vote for it. Entire 
political freedom for Kansas women next Tues- 
day! Are you for it, Madam?” 

Memory of her house master’s treatment riled 
her feelings. She reached one hand for the iron, 
and raised the other in imploration. Then, with 
uplifted face and exultant voice, she said: 

“Am Liza ready? Am de spring co’n ready 
fo’ de rain? Am de ripe wheat waitin’ fo’ de 
sickle?. Am de co’n pone waitin’ fo’ de toof? 
Man, suh! Am ol’ Liza ready fo’ dis secon’ free 
day? Jes wait an’ see! Wait—an’—see! Dis 
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heah obeyin’ yo" husban’, mebby hit ’cordin’ to de» 
preachah, but it gittin’ moughty monopolous when 
dar no money comin’ in!” 

Her head drooped to her task. The hot iron 
flew over the fresh-flung garment as if to help 
its mover’s mind in unwrinkling the new prob- 
lem. “Lawdy to Goodness! Ol’ Liza suah be 
ready an’ watchin’ fo’ de breakin’ of de freedom 
day. Young man, you jes put dat freedom papah 
in dat bakin’ powdah can on dat she’f. You git 
now, ’fore dis heah iron burnin’ somethin’.” 

The embryo orator imprisoned the flaming cir- 
cular in the baking powder can and went his way. 

Equal suffrage triumphed in Kansas. Aunt 
Liza got her “ secon’ free day.” The effect of the 
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old woman’s “cultivatin’” regarding all of this 
was both marked and mighty. One of her first 
accomplishments was the bringing up to date and 
defiant ‘hangin’ up’ of her prized ‘“Praisin’ Gate.” 
Beecher tugged the clumsy affair from the place © 
where they had hidden it against old Jone’s de- 
structive axe, placed it on the shanty floor; got 
his paint brush and was ready for his Grand- 


mother’s dictation. 
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“T’s gwine has dis new free day put on dat 
gate,” she said. 

“Cross the top, Grammaw, ’cause it’s the new- 
est,” was Beecher’s suggestion. 

So, heading the list of facts concerning Aunt 
Liza’s life already on the gate, was scrawled a 
new line. It was the date on which Kansas men 
gave full franchise to the women of their state. 
The “ Second Free Day” of this old slave women. 


NEWWEMBER 5 1912 
LOUD TO VOTE 
MRS. ELIZA HOLLERSON 


At her command the incongruous thing with 
its outlawry construction and unusual inscription 
was hung up before the house ‘on dem ol’ postes’. 

“Jone cain’t cast dat gate off no mo’ now I’s 
come to myse’f,” she announced. 

Aunty’s hopes were high. “Now ol’ Mr. 
Trouble jes hide he haid.” But ah! He came and 
lingered. 

How old Jone presently came home from his 
idle day, quarrelsome and domineering; how the 
sight of the gate angered him mightily ; how Aunt 
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Liza with all her absurd literal interpretations of 
her new powers, met the enemy, and how the Hol- 
lerson home was finally wrecked may be inferred 
from the following episode which occurred a few 
days later. 

One day at the close of the proceedings of one 
of the city courts, while the judge was preparing 
to leave the court room, a diversion occurred. A 
tall, slim, old colored man, whose solemn coun- 
tenance and deliberate movements indicated a 
troubled mind, entered the room. He was not a 
stranger to the court, who greeted him familiarly. 

“Why, hello, Uncle Jone! What can I do for 
you this morning? Any more neighborhood 
trouble out your way?” with a glance at an egg- 
sized contusion on the old man’s brow. 

“No suh, Massa Jedge, not to say ‘neighbor- 
hood.’ Hit’s plum sight nigher dan dat.” And as 
if to confirm his words, the old man lifted a com- 
forting hand to his disfigured brow. 

“Hit’s a heap closah trouble. Hit’s my Liza. 
She’s taken to carryin’ on lately somethin’ powah- 
ful. She puttin’ up her name on de gate whar 
no wummen’s dare be, Jedge, an’ when I tearin’ 
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hit down dis mo’nin’—she dis pintedly transfer- 
‘rin’ me. Yes suh, Massa Jedge, she transferrin’ 
me to de Souf Resdence— you know, Jedge, I’s 
got two—an’ she say dat she won’ has me no- 
whar’’roun’. An I’s comin’ up heah dis mo’nin’ 
to git de law on her.” 

“Why, what brought that about? I always 
considered Aunt Liza a model wife and home- 
maker. Won’t she work any more?”’ 

“Yes suh, Massa Jedge, she wo’kin’ lak a win’ 
mill, mo’ an’ bettah ebery day, but—you see, 
Massa Jedge, hits dis heah secon’ free day, an’ 
dis votin’ powah what all dese Kansas women git- 
tin’ dis las’ come Tuesday dat’s upsettin’ my 
Liza’s min’ twell she’s de no-contentednist woman 
dat you evah seed.” 

“Sort of uprising, is she, since the election?” 

“Dat’s jes hit, Jedge. Dat’s jes hit. She’s jes 
uprisin’ constant lak dat Kaw Rivah inde flood 
time, an’ seem lak dar no fallin’ to her, an’ now 
she — done — sot —me—out. An’ I suah wants 
some law on her, Jedge! Cain’t dese heah law- 
yahs unvote dese women so’s a man person gittin’ 
some res’ dese days?”’ 
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“Want to work the ‘recall’ on Aunt Liza, do 
you? Sorry, Uncle, but I’m afraid us ‘man per- 
sons’ are tied up this time. How did she bring 
you to time? I thought you were something of a 
pugilist yourself.” 

“Lar’ sake, Massa Jedge, no use standin’ out 
fo’gainst dat number eleven size woman lak my 
Liza when she git her min’ sot an’ wo’kin’.. She’s 
suah ovahpowin’ kind.” 

“But what caused that protuberance on your 
forehead, Uncle Jone? Rather disfigures you—” 

“You see hits lak dis,’ Jone interrupted. 
“When I tore down dat fool gate she makin’ dat 
suah angerfi dat woman. 

“Den furder—Liza got a li'l yallah papah 
what she call her ‘ freedom papah.’ She’s keepin’ 
hit in de bakin’ powdah can an’ hit’s puttin’ de 

sass into her. She’s a tossin’ up her haid all de 
mo’nin’ lak a prize heffah at de faih-ground’. 
An’ when I jes crope roun’ to dat cupboard sly an’ 
peaceful lak an’ undertakin’ fo’ holdin’ out some 
dat ironin’ money fo’ dis heah chawin’ baccah I’s 
a needin’—suah as you live, Jedge— jes as dis 
heah right han’ of mine was—a-slippin’ — into 
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dat teacup fo’ de change —biff! heah come ol’ 
Mistah Flatiron jes grazin’ my haid. An’—bat! 
heah come dat Mistah Lidliftah—an’ hittin’ me 
square in de fo’head heah—an’ leavin’ dis scan’- 
lus fightin’ sign dat you ’quirin’ "bout. ‘Keep 
outen dat dar money cup,’ she callin’ out. ‘Let 
me kotch you strulin’ dat ironin’ money ’roun’ dis 
town fo’ yo’ chawin’ an’ I’ll break dat ol’ giraffe 
neck of yourn. Whils I— Jedge—I clim’ behime 
dat ol’ Mistah Cupboard fo’ safe keepin’, I did. 
I done fearin’ Liza gittin’ a crooked min’; but I 
ain’ give up yit. So Ispons from behime de cup- 
board — jes lak I allus done since I fus’ married 
her: ‘Heah, you Liza! I’ll be biffin’ you haid jes 
now. ‘Bout de time I’s layin’ dat hick’ry ’roun’ 
you, you come off dat perch’ — goin’ on,. Jedge, 
jes lak I allus done. 

“But, no suh, dat woman act lak she ravin’, 
*stracted, she sayin’ she ain’ gwine stan’ fo’ no 
beatin’ nor biffin’ ’roun’. Dat dis heah secon’ free 
day jes piritedly fix her so dat she gwine be her 
own boss; dat all de cullud women jes de same 
now as de cullud men, de votin’ an’ gittin’ rides to 
de polls an’ treats fo’ de votes—all jes same. 
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““An’, Jedge, I’s fo’ dese females ladies. Dey 
suah holp out us culled mo’ dan dem white men 
do. But Jedge, I’s not ez powahful ez I usen be; 
I jes lak know ef I cain’t git dis cou’t fo’ to holp 
me out?” 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Hollerson, that this court is 
powerless in your case. ‘We poor men are all at 
the mercy of our women folks now. I fully ex- 
pect every day to be banished from my own fire- 
side. Of course, the flatiron showers have been 
delayed, but —”’ 

“Den dat Liza, Jedge, she jes pintedly git a 
sass on her continuous. When I say, dat I gwine 
to git dis cou’t on her, she say she ain’ a carin’, 
an she ain’ no reward of dis cou’t, nohow. An’ 
she sayin’ she vote dat jedge out same ez I vote 
’im in. Same dat way fo’ de gov’nor— vote ’im 
out same ez I vote ’imin. An’ president —in an’ 
out. 

“Lawd, Jedge, I say, what dis day an’ time 
comin’ to? I’s lived through plenty crooked 
times. Yes suh, crooked as a dog’s hin’ laig. 
Slave day, an’ kyarpet-bag time, an’ been chased 
by bloodhoun’s, an’ de Ku Klux Plan in de ol’ 
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days. Sometimes I mos’ lose heart, Jedge, drivin’ 
dese alleys when de pickin’ up’s poah. But allus 
dat Liza settin’.dar wid somethin’ simme’in’ in 
de pot, on de coal stove, sort of smoolin’ out de 
bumps in de road. 

“But what I gwine do now, wid dis new free 
day an’ Liza shyin’ irons at my ol’ haid, an’ I 
don’ dare biff her ’roun’? Cain’t you lawyahs fix 
dis law so dat a man husban’ kin—jes—lay a 
han’ —jes correctin’ lak—on a wife dat he am 
feedin’ ?” 

The old man straightened his gaunt frame and 
stood with outstretched arms, while emotion con- 
torted his face and slowed his words. 

“Jedge, Jedge! What I gwine do wid dis ol’ 
woman of mine, wid her haid cultivatin’ all dis 
new freedom? Wid dat gate she puttin’ up settin’ 
fo’th her name an’ titlements an’ Jone hain’ got 
none. An’ dat freedom papah in de bakin’ 
powdah can jes a risin’ an’ a risin’ twell dat ol’ 
Mistah Papah gwine push ol’ Jone clean outen de 
house? 


“ An’ she say, ‘ Jone Hollahson, I’s got a secon’ 


free day, dis day; an’ you ain’ nevah had but one. 
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An’ I’s a-sotten you out, ol’ man. Jes transfer 
yo’se’f outen heah.’ , 

“ An’, Jedge—” The old figure collapsed like 
an umbrella frame. “ An’, Jedge, I suah—is— 
transferred.” 


Chapter Seven 
“Man ’Pints But God Dis’pints’”’ 
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CHAPTER VII 
““MAN ’PINTS BUT. GOD DIS’PINTS” 


HE judge, wearied with the day’s work, left 

the court room. The unofficial session was 

still in progress. Several people had remained 
and were inyoluntary hearers to Uncle Jone’s im- 
passioned plea before the judge. Among these 
was the Reverend Tolliver, who, for reasons of 
his own, good and sufficient, was no stranger here. 
He kept in the background during Uncle Jone’s 
recital, but when the court officials had left the 
room, the Reverend came forward and greeted 
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his parishioner in the unctuous manner affected 
by some members of his cloth and color. Uncle 
Jone responded glumly, refusing to rise from the 
seat into which he had sunken at the close of his 
emotional flight. 

Robert Bennet, who scented copy, had remained 
also, and was introduced to the Reverend by 
Uncle Jone as “ dis young man been to my home.” 

Brother Tolliver, out of the pulpit, was pleased 
to be facetious and reminiscent. His language 
at such times was sadly lacking in “ pastorin’” 
dignity, and reverted to the free, cottonfield 
speech of his early youth. On this occasion he 
called all of his powers, scriptural and colloquial, 
into action in the hope of dispelling Uncle Jone’s 
gloom, and with the sincere wish to remedy 
matters. 

“Nevah expected to see you down heah 
cou’tin’, my deah Brothah Hollahson,” he ven- 
tured as he parted his official coat-tails and took 
a convenient chair. 

“No mo’ cou’tin’ fo’ me,” Uncle Jone an- 
swered, with no sign of the mirth which the 
preacher’s aged jest was supposed to excite. 
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“T’m down heah in this jedgment cou’t fo’ to 
git uncou'ted. I’s gwine to get a d’voce.” 

“ Heah, heah! My Brothah Hollahson, dat ain’ 
nevah do! Dese heah d’voces am de debbil’s 
doin’s. You-all come ‘long home now an’ git yo’ 
suppah. It’s dat empty stomach dat’s kickin’ at 
yo’ heart.” 

The preacher rose from his chair. “I ’company 
you towa’ds yo’ home. Come on, Brothah.”’ 

Brother Hollerson did not come nor go. He 
sat there motionless. 

“T ain’ goin’ out dis jedgment cou’t twell I gits 
relief. No suh! I’s gwine to stay right heah 
twell dis cou’t-buildin’ opens in de mo’nin’.” 

At this point Rob interposed. 

“This is foolishness, Uncle. The janitor will 
put you out of here before he closes up.” 

“Den I’s settin’ on dem steps ’twell de roosters 
crow fo’ day. I’s pinted dat dis jedgment cou’t 
am gwine a-holp me. An’ dat’s what I’s aimin’ 
at.” 

Here the Reverend broke in. 
““Man ’pints an’ God dis’pints.’ Don’ you 
know dat, Brothah Hollahson? What God care 
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‘bout you makin’ dates heah an’ layin’ out pro- 
jects? He goin’ git his hand in. Dat I know. 

“What kind gwines on am dis you tellin’? 
Gwine sot on dis cou’t-house steps ’twell de roost- 
ers crow! Man, sinnah! It’s de meetin’-house 
steps you bettah be roostin’ on dese nights, 
waitin’ fo’ dem cocks to crow, an’ dey crowin’ 
on you, too, some dese nights, lak dey did on dat 
Peter when he denyin’ de Lawd. W-h-a-t y-o-u 
n-e-e-d-i-n’, m-a-n, i-s ‘l-i-g-i-n. M-o’ 1-i-g-i-n, 
*stead ob dat d’voce papah you stuck dar in dat 
seat hankerin’ fo’. Heah me tellin’.” 

Poor old Jone had shortened in stature percep- 
tibly. He slipped down farther in the seat. 

Reverend Tolliver pranced back and forth be- 
fore the judge’s vacant stand, and finally paused 
where many advocates had pleaded for their cli- 
ents. He threw back his head, addressed himself 
to the empty place as if to judge, jury, and 
crowded room combined. 

“Brothah Hollahson,” he began, “ yo’ min’ am 
turned sour an’ needs sweetenin’ up. Ef you ain’ 
down heah cou’tin’ you suahly need some cou’tin’ 
feelin’. Yo’ old haid needin’ to think young once 
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mo’; an’ I’s gwine tell you a tale of cou’tin’ an’ 
lovin’ an’ fiddlin’, too. Yes suh, fiddlin’. You 
listen, Brothah Hollahson, ’cause you suah needin’ 
3.” 

Uncle Jone’s head bent low. “I usin’ play de 
fiddle, too. Dat’s when I’s cou’tin’ Liza, but ain’ 
got none no mo’ in dese mixy times.” 

Robert Bennet was glad he stayed. This was 
promising. He moved nearer. 

This attracted the speaker’s attention. 

“Dat’s right young man. Git a comferal seat. 
Dis thing startin’ up lak it used to down in ol’ 
Missip, when I talk all night at de camp meetin’ 
an’ trompin’ all day in de cotton field, an’ nevah 
knows it. Lan’, boy, in dem day an’ time, I 
talk a’standin’ ’twell you tiah listnin’ sottin’ 


down. 

“Don’ you cast no scorn at dis love tale I’s 
tellin’, boy. Love ain’ white, an’ love ain’ black, 
eithah.”’ He shook an emphatic finger over Rob’s 
head. 

“Listen, boy. Love’s de shinin’ silver gold; 
it’s jes de sunshine an’ de moonshine — de glister 
ob de diamond. 
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“Yes suh, boy, you listen too! ’Cause dis hap-- 
pen when I young as you is an’ stiffnecked — an’ 
knowed mo’ dan God do too.” 

“But your story, Mr. Tolliver. You played 
the fiddle, you say?” 

The preacher rose to the fly. An ear-reaching 
smile, a ragtime shake of his lumbering frame 
and he was off, the joy of recalled youth danc- 
ing in his eyes and trickling from his eloquent 
tongue. 

“Yes suh, young man, dat’s what I layin’ out 
to do, but de Lawd had to give me few lessons 
*fore I gittin’ learnt to play dat fiddle.” 

It was only the pause before the wire, the call- 
ing of his wandering powers to the start. 

“Heah me! Heah me! Brothahs! ‘Man ap- 
pints and God disappints!’ 

“Tn de long-go time, when I jes startin’ out 
an’ hain’ married nobody yit, an’ my min’ jes 
a-turnin’ an’ a-tumblin’ ’round, I say: 

“*T’s goin’ learn to play de fiddle.” An’ I git 
dat fiddle an’ I set down in de cabin one night all 
‘lone — all de folks gone to de meetin’ house. Dey 
coaxed me to go long, but I ’spond, ‘No ’ligion 
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fo’ me. I’s goin’ learn to play dis fiddle.’ So’s I 
take dat ol’ fiddle an’ I hold it lak dis—” 

Brother Tolliver swung an absent violin into 
place under his caressing chin. The pat-pat of his 
shoe beat to the rhythm of his words as he con- 
tinued : 

“ An’ I scrape dat ol’ bow on de coa’se part of 
dat fiddle an’ I don’ make no music, only coa’se 
kin’ noise. 

“Den I rattlin’ dat ol’ bow on de fine part of dat 
fiddle an’ don’ make no music, only squeaky noise, 
an’ I’s discouraged. Den I lookin’ up to dat ol’ 
cabin ceilin’ 1-o-n-g, l-o-n-g time, an’ I say, ‘1’s — 
goin’ git me a wife—den I’s goin’ play dis ol’ 
fiddle.’ 

“ An’ I jes riz up—an’ put dat ol’ fiddle in de 
chist an’ lay dat bow ‘long side it—an’ I break 
straight fo’ dat meetin’ house, whar dat gal am 
dat I’s cou’tin’ to—an’ on de road I all time 
sayin’: 

“*No suh! I’s not goin’ aftah no ’ligion ovah 
at dat meetin’ house. I’s goin’ git a wife, den— 
I’s goin’ play dat fiddle.’” 

Uncle Jone had followed the tale with wide 
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open mouth. “Bet ye, Brothah Tollivah, I could 
a-played dat fiddle. She jes needin’ tunin’ up 
kerrect. I usen to play an’ play—when I cou'tin’ 
to my Liza.” 

“Wait, Brothah,’ went on the preacher. “I's 
a-settin’ in de meetin’ house whar I git a good 
look at dat gal I cou’tin to—an’ I kept a-lookin’ 
her straight in de eye an’ she lookin’ me straight 
in de eye, an’ de preachah he goin’ on an’ goin’ 
on, but I say: 

“*No suh! Not me, suh! I’s goin’ git me 
wife an’ den mebby I goin’ git ’ligion. Brothah 
Hollahson, you observed dat fiddle clear ’‘literated 
out my haid, hey? 

“Den what you thinks? A li’l cord string — 
lak a li’l tape line, comin’ down from de ceilin’ an’ 
unwollin’ — an’ unwollin’ —an’ droppin’ down — 
twell it git even wid dat gal’s haid—slap! Some- 
thin’ hit dat gal, an’ she rollin’ an’ wollerin’ on de 
floor an’ —s-h-o-u-t-i-n’, an’ dey all grab her an’ 
carryin’ her out. 

“But I a-sayin’—strong lak, as I seed her 
goin’—‘ Lawd, heah me! I’s goin’ git me a wife 
an’ den—’ But jes den—dat lil tape line 
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git ’fore—my haid—an’—spat! Somethin’ hit 
me on de haid lak dat, an’ knock me ovah—on 
de floor, an’ knockin’ dat ol’ stool ovah on me— 
an’, k-chug! somethin’ smack me up on dat stool 
agin — an’ —I looks fo’ dat gal—an’ she g-o-n-e 
—an’ it all dark. 

“Den I scared—an’ cry aloud: ‘Lawd! What 
you will has me to do? I’s a-taken it all back, 
Lawd. I’s goin’ git ’ligion—den I’s goin’ git a 
wife — mebby — if — de— Lawd willin’. 

“Den a great —light shone ’round an’ I yellin’ 
—out loud in front all dem niggahs, ‘ Lawd, I’s 
goin’ git ‘ligion—den I’s goin’—’ but de good 
Lawd put He hand ovah my fool mouth so’s I 
don’ make no laughin’ stock.”’ 

Pastor Tolliver’s breath needed replenishing, 
after this stirring recital, given with all the neces- 
sary and appropriate gestures. Lowering his 
voice, he went on: 

“Cou’se, sometime aftah—me an’ dat gal 
married. But I allus ’lowin’ dat if I had my own 
*pintin’ —an’ got dat gal fust—-she mought put 
’‘ligion clean outen my haid. An’ I mebby nevah 
got none a-tall. 
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“Now, looky heah, Brothah Hollahson! After 
dat I play dat fiddle, an’ make de sweetes’, 
grandes’ kind of music, an’ I got dat fiddle in my 
house in dis heah town; an’ mark my wo’ds, dat’s 
de way God dis-a-pints. Jes de grandes’, fines’ 
dis-a-pint-in’ —dat’s what God gibben. 

“Now ’bout dis d’voce you seekin’,” Brother 
Tolliver’s face twisted argumentatively, “de rea- 
son so many d’voces— in dis country is— ’cause 
dey acts lak dey tried to carry on God’s business 
demselves. Dey gits married, den dey gits ’ligion. 
Dat won’ do in dese day an’ time, no bettah dan 
de slabe time. Ligion got a come fust. 

“Fo’ shame an’ shame on both you fool nig- 
gahs. God done jine you-all. Howcome you 
tryin’ broke open his wo’ks lak dat? Tryin’ act 
lak white folks? Dat no reason you got a-follah 
all dey fool ways to de devil!” 

Old Jone groaned aloud. 

“ Ain’t it de trufe my brothah? Dat ol’ haid of 
you’n all white wid grabe blossoms now, an’ you 
an’ Sistah Liza most ready fo’ yo’ woundin’ sheet, 
an’ yo’ funeral flowahs tax mos’ all paid, an’ you 
jerkin’ yo’ ol’ string-halt laigs down heah to dis 
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cou’thouse huntin’ a d’voce. You go home an’ 
git dat Liza of youn an’ you both git down on 
dem ol’ bumpy knees of you’n an’ you-all — tell de 
Lawd ’bout dis. 

“You git mo’ ’ligion an’ keep a-gettin’ it right 
‘long regulah, an’ mebby de Lawd let you keep 
yo’ wife—den mebby I loans you-all dat fiddle I 
bro’t from ol’ Missip, an’ you has some pleasure 
in dis life. You fin’ out den I’s tellin’ you true — 
‘Man ’pints but God dispints’. An’ God’s dis- 
pintments heap bettah dan man’s ’pintments. 
Thank de good Lawd dat he makin’ you-all 
missin’ dis ’pintment wid dat jedgment cou’t dis 
day, an’ you hurry out heah ’fore de Lawd gits 
tiahed foolin’ wid you—an sendin’ his wrath 
down.” ; 

Old Jone’s head was bowed low on his wrinkled 
hands. The preacher mopped his moistened brow 
and took some limber steps back and forth as was 
his pulpit habit. He made a desperate effort to 
recover his ministerial manner, which had been 
shamefully shaken off in this stirring exhortation. 

“Brothah Hollahson, yo’ min’ suah needs a 
youngish feelin’, some sweetenin’ ’fluence fo’ to 
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cleanse you out of dis complainin’ mimcrobe dat 
am sourin’ you. If de Lawd don’ see fit to give 
you no secon’ cou’tin’ season—I’s favored wid 
three myse’f—den git to re-cowtin’ dat ol’ 
woman you got. Git mo’ ’ligion. Git back dat 
wife of you’n, den git a fiddle an-—”’ 

Ole Jone stumbled to his feet. ‘“I’s aimin’ to 
tell you-all but cain’t stop you—dat I usen to 
play de fiddle—when I cou’tin’ Liza, but dese 
fiddles cost money, an’ ef I don’ find none secon’ 
han’— Whee! Oh! What dat clumblin’?” 

It was not the falling of the Temple of Justice, 
nor “the wrath to come,” as Uncle had secretly 
feared; it was only that Rob had kicked over a 
chair in his flight for outdoor air, and freedom 
for his pent-up laughter. 


Chapter Eight 
In the Single District 
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CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE SINGLE DISTRICT 


HE peace and quiet of that autumn found no 
reflection in the Twin Houses on the river 
bank, where the divided Hollerson family dwelt. 
Two coal smokes pierced the morning air, where 
one had of old ascended; two lamps illumined the 
evening gloom where one had heretofore served. 
Aunt Liza continued to occupy the north resi- 
dence; Uncle Jone still lived in the south to which 
he had been “transferred”; and Beecher, acting 
as connecting link between these severed homes, 
dwelt impartially in either, his choice being deter- 
ETS es 
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mined largely by the condition of the commissary 
departments. 

Uncle Jone’s sentence of banishment seemed 
indeterminate. No peri ever deplored the pleas- 
ures of a lost paradise more than this man grieved 
for the joys of the family life in North Twin 
House, the only paradise he ever knew. Largely 
due to Reverend Tolliver’s stern reproof, Uncle 
Jone was genuinely repentant, and his simple 
nature responded promptly, as it did to all his 
emotional life, transforming his mental attitude 
and physical habits. No longer was he a morose, 
shiftless, quarrelsome old man, but with loosened 
tongue and sweetened disposition, he went on his 
daily junk-hunting trips, taking no more 
“vacants.”’ 

He worked with an energy that not only imper- 
iled the life of his impaired steed, but piled his 
back yard with an amazing mass of junk, rang- 
ing from defunct teakettles to a discarded tomb- 
stone. The latter was acquired, not so much with 
the hope of “‘realizin’” on it, as that he might 
thereby put in operation a secret, cherished plan 
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of re-establishing his family life. 
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On the evening following the bringing home 
of this “‘haid rock,” Uncle Jone took his accus- 
tomed place on the small side stoop of his resi- 
dence where he might have an opportunity of 
presenting his new “ Peace Pact” to the Empress 
Regnant, who occupied the side porch of the 
North Twin, directly opposite. They both en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits in the day time, 
but notwithstanding the uncomfortabfe chill, each 
evening found them seated on these small side 
porches. Here they indulged in a by-play of for- 
mal, stilted conversations, as coquettish as were 
those of their early courtship, and as tardy of 
accomplishments as are the overtures of two war- 
ring nations. On the occasion of this encounter 
Uncle Jone opened negotiations with the wary 
approach of a diplomat. Indeed he might have 
been suspected of following Reverend Tolliver’s 
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advice to “re-cou’t dat woman.” 

“How’s you-all feelin’ dis evenin’, Mis’ Hol- 
lahson? Seem lak I ain’ seed you stirrin’ forth 
much dese days. Dis ol’ Mistah Wind moughty 
cold an’ sneakin’ an’ ha’d on lameness.” 


Mrs. Hollerson’s mood matched his own. She 
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was pleased to be facetious, and ignored, at first, 
his unfortunate reference to her affliction. 

“No, Mistah Hollahson, I ain’ been movin’ 
‘bout town much, in my gran’ new rock-away. 
Been ’tendin’ to my householdin’ work.” 

“Seem lak you been ’flicted fo’ long time, Mis’ 
Hollahson. Mos’ a coon’s age.” 

Uncle Jone’s remarks savored of the unfortu- 
nate inappropriateness of a high-school boy mak- 
ing his first social call. Judgment left him. He 
floundered on. “Not sayin’ dat you got much 
a-i-g-e on you, but seem lak I ¢ain’t ha’dly re- 
collect when you was on foot.” 

Aunty’s restraint reached the saturation point. 
Years of suffering and of being a “ sot-off” jus- 
tified the warmth of her reply. 

“Dat will do, ol’ man! Bettah settin’ on a job, 
good an’ ha’d an’ holdin’ it down, dan walkin’ 
dese streets so slow dat all de jobs plum gittin’ 
away from you. Plenty souls walkin’ ’round, 
high steppin’ lak, dat ought to be lock steppin’ it 
in de pen; an’ dey lan’ dar too ’fore ol’ Liza 
hauled out to de cemet’y.” 

*Twas a cruel thrust, that “ penitentiary ” ref- 
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erence, base reminder of a perilous time in the 
Hollerson history, when, rumor had it, Uncle was 
not ‘sent over.’ The cemetery suggestion was 
more fortunate. He availed himself of it. 
“Look lak many long day ’fore dat ol’ cemet’y 
git yo’ measurements, Mis’ Hollahson. Moughty 
long time ’fore a sizable lady of yo’ cebility has 
a-go. Now I’m oldah an’ fibblah an’ I callin’ out 
dar sometimes — jes lookin’ ’roun’ in my haulin’ 
jobs—an’ mebby, you-all—’ Uncle Jone’s 
words deliberately slowed down with the impor- 
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tance of the news item he held in leash — “ jes 
mebby you-all hain’ seed dem new single dees- 
tricts an’ double deestricts dey been layin’ out in 
dat new cemet’y.” 

Aunty had not heard and her interest rose ac- 
cordingly. 

“No suh, Mistah Hollahson, I ain’ heered 
bout no singles an’ doubles in no grabeyahd. 
Dese new styles a-comin’ in so fas’.” 

“Yes, ma’m, Mis’ Hollahson, d-a-t-s de 
t-r-u-f-e, dey comin’ fas’, dese new styles. Too 
fas’ fo’ a ol’ gennerman lak I is to put salt on 
dey tails. Huh, huh!” 
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Uncle jollied with all the in-growing mirth of a 


‘ 


six-months ‘‘ widow-man.” 

“But de section man, dat’s de keepah of de 
cemet’y, tellin’ me—” Uncle settled back in 
the accepted narrational position—‘“‘he makin’ 
double deestricts an’ single deestricts in dat cem- 
et’y now-a-days, dat section man ’splainded hit 
tome. Ef a couple of two married folks dies — 
in good standin’ — dey buries ’em side by side in 
de double deestrict, wid nice wide pafs all ’roun’ 
*em, fo’ de weepahs an’ de mou’nahs; an’ dar dey 
restin’ side an’ side, an’ gittin’ up togethah, 
stemultuous on dat las’ day at de firs’ blas’ of 
Gabel’s horn —cou’se he blowin’ firs’ ovah dar in 
dat double deestrict, an’ —an’—” 

Uncle was prolonging the bliss of his momen- 
tary importance, as speaker of the evening. Aunty 
and Beecher waited in motionless silence. 

“Den dar’s dat single deestrict whar dey buries 
all de lone ones what hain’ got no wives nor hus- 
ban’s, includin’ dem what ain’ nevah foun’ no 
pa’dnahs, an’ dem dat’s been on-married in de 
cou’t house d’voced lak—an’ all dem tem- 
perous persons what’s—transferred —dey— 
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pa’'dnahs. Now all dem kind, dat’s wo’kin’ sin- 
gle, dey’s buried ovah in de single deestrict on 
de side-hill, whar dey am some t-a-l-l burshes —” 
Old Jone, with a location swing of his right arm 
fit for a school of oratory, gave a self-invited 
encore. 

“An’ all dem dis-married people, buried ovah 
on de hill, ovah on de burshy pint of de hill, whar 
de Mistah Whip-poor-wills a-whippin’, an’ de 
Whoop-owls a-whoo-oo-in’ an’ whoo-oo-in’ —” 

Poor Aunty’s heart beats vibrated her voice to 
a quaver: “Am dem burshes — fair size—or jes 
*pindlin’? Am dey standin’ clost?” 

The speaker paused for a moment and then 
went on: : 

“Out on de pint of de hill, whar de burshes 
standin’ too clost, fo’ comfort, dat’s whar dey 
buries de singles, an’ no pafs ’roun’. Pafs cost 
money, an’ no folks comin’ fo’ to see nohow. 

“Now, Liza,” continued Uncle Jone, taking 
heart of grace from the reception of his story, 
and renewing his exhausted breath, to drive the 
last point home: 

“Now, Liza, yisterday I jes dickerin’ fo’ one 
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dem double deestrict buryin’ lots an’ payin’ one 
dollah down. Dey waitin’ thirty days fo’ de 
remaindah of de cash. Ef you willin’, Liza—” 

The speaker on the negative interrupted. Aunty 
was visibly affected by the logic of the argument; 
but she came of fine old fighting stock. 

“Dat’s all right fo’ you, Mistah Hollahson, but 
I ain’ swallerin’ de bait an’ de hook an’ de line — 
an’ jumpin’ out on de bank fo’ de can. Dat’s 
all right ’bout yo’ double deestricts an’ single dees- 
tricts! But I’s a Bible woman, I is. Ain’ dat 
book a-sayin’ dat dey ain’ no doubles an’ singles 
in Hebben? An’ I figgerin’ it jes dat way in 
grabeyahds.” 

The speaker’s soul was stayed by this scriptural 
authority; likewise her fingers strengthened for 
the fight. She went confidently on: 

“Ol’ Liza ain’ feered bein’ put out dar in dat 
single deestrict wid dem ol’ maids, an’ dem grass- 
grown widows needah, an’ dem cas’-offs. You 
can cheat yo’ way in dat double deestrict, Jone 
Hollahson, but ol’ Liza don’ fool her Lawd. Ain’ 
I livin’ single since dat las’ come free day? Den 
I ain’ afeered at no dyin’ single. Jes de good 
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Lawd ain’ goin’ let me staht out alone, nohow. 
He sen’ His Hebbenly Ban’! He say so. Ain’ 
He heap sight liker to sen’ aftah dese lone souls 
dan de double ones? Jes you take note of dat, 
Jone Hollahson! Jes you take note of dat!” 

A momentary feeling of victory swept Aunt to 
her crippled feet. She punctuated the remairder 
of her remarks with appropriate gestures. 

“An’ mark furdah what I say, ol’ man. I ain’ 
gwine play no possum nor rabbit nor Mistah Fox 
needah, on dat ol’ Angel Gabel, what you defer- 
rin’ to. Ef I livin’ single, an’ dyin’ single, I’s 
gwine to be buried single. Lawd know Liza 
don’ keer ef she don’ heah de firs’ blow of dat 
horn nohow. 

“Cou’se I ain’ castin’ no scorn on no angels,” 
continued Aunt Liza apologetically, “but ef ol’ 
Mistah Gabel honin’ fo’ to raise Jone Hollahson 
out of dat double deestrict, he boun’ to come ovah 
dar in dat single deestrict whar I am restin’ an’ 
gittin’ ol’ Liza to be hollerin’ on you, ‘fore you 
staht to risin’. She’s been ’bleeged to chase you 
out evah mo’nin’ all dese yeahs. Yes suh, you— 
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you — ol’ — ol’ — 
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Femininity seemed about to score another tri- 
umph, but Mr. Hollerson did not despair. He 
knew his Liza. 

“Suttinly, suttinly, Mis’ Hollahson, I ain’ 
layin’ out fo’ to pester you-all, only dar am dis 
nice haid rock out dar in de yahd, what I’m 
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a-buyin’ cheap,” and Uncle directed her gaze to 
the shining headstone, strategically placed for her 
inspection. 

“Dar’s dat fine haid rock I’s a-gettin’ holt on. 
An’ ef you sayin’ so, I’s hackin’ off dem wo’ds 
dat’s on it now an’ carvin’ some nice new wo’ds 
on hit, jes settin’ forth bof ouah two names and 
times! All yo’ name an’ times on de right side, 
an’ my name an’ times on de lef’ side. Ef you 
willin’, Liza.” 

Aunty was still unconquered. “TI ain’ cravin’ 
fo’ no wo’ds on no haid rock dat I nevah git to 
see nohow. Beechy goin’ a-finish up his nice 
‘Praisin’ Gate’ heah, an’ hang it to dem postes 
out dar in sight whar I kin git some evahday 
*joyment out of it. We am keepin’ it safe from 
harm— now inside my house. Dat’s got bettah 
wo'ds, an’ mo’ praisin’ wo’ds, an’ mo’ quantity 
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too, dan you evah put on ol’ Liza’s haid rock, 
Jone Hollahson, from now' twell Jedgmun Day. 
I done knowin’ yo’ tricks, man!”’ 

“Suttinly, Mis’ Hollahson,” replied the oily 
voice, “but when Beechy git diplome from de 
college school dat ol’ gate make scorn to de young 
man. We gwine educate dis chile, Liza.”’ 

Uncle cheerfully reversed himself on the edu- 
cation question. *Tis hoped the recording angel 
rested his hand. 

“We gwine to educate him so he match han’s 
wid de President’s son. Y-o-u s-a-y-i-n’ so, Liza. 
An’ dat President’s son don’ has to go stumpin’ 
’roun’ in no single deestrict, steppin’ on grabes, 
when he goin’ to put wreaths on his gram-folks 
on Cemet’y Day. No, Liza, ef we restin’ out dar 
in dat double deestrict, wid ‘Mistah an’ Mis’ 
Jone Hollahson’ shinin’ out on dis fine white haid 
rock, Beechy not sco’nin’ to come dah when he 
gits college diplome.” 

The point was well taken. Ambition for the 
boy was the ruling motive of Aunt Liza’s life. 
Courage seemed to ooze from the old figure. She 
lost her pugnacious air. Uncle Jone halted for 
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a reply. It came not, and he moved to his 
peroration. 

“Now dis heah stone,” and he again pointed to 
the ghost-like object whose solid whiteness stared 
at them through the gathering dusk, “dis heah 
stone am fine an’ white, an’ shinin’ out lak white 
man’s. haid rock, night an’ day an’ all de time. 
None of yo’ li'l runt mulatto-cullud ma’ble, what 
you cain’t find in de dark, lak some. 

“Looky, Liza, whar it standin’ dar. Ef you-all 
sayin’ so, I git some new wo’ds hacked on, an’ I 
haul it out to dat cemet’y tomorrow, whar I’m 
buyin’ a lot —in— de— double — deestrict — ef 
you willin’, Liza.” 

The old man’s compelling oratory powerfully 
swayed Aunt Liza and held her to continued si- 
lence. Maybe the image of the lonely “single 
deestrict” with hoot-owl-call and “no pafs 
round” had terrorized the woman soul of her — 
this woman who “seed Grant.” Maybe the 
strange “haid rock” challenged her thought of a 
day when courage and “cultivatin’” and “ holdin’ 
out”? would count but little. Calling Beecher, she 
_ somewhat unsteadily worked her way into the 
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North House, and closed the door. Uncle, his 
audience having departed, did likewise; but hope 
was in his heart and he had a sense of victory. 


Chapter Dine 
The Boomerang Beatitude — 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BOOMERANG BEATITUDE 


FTER the divorce scheme failed and the 
‘double deestrict’ offer brought no truce 
from the North Twin, Uncle Jone’s mind re- 
verted to arbitration. In casting about for some 
outside help he fell upon the plan of obtaining 
Esther Downs’ intercession with Aunt Liza. He 
remembered his wife’s great affection for the 
girl and reasoned that she might be able to obtain 
his forgiveness. Lacking the courage to ap- 
proach her on the subject, he “ circumlocuted ” 
as usual. 
One day as he drove his junk wagon across 
135 
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an unfrequented street from one alley to another, 

he came upon Robert Bennet. The old man 
halted his sad-eyed horse and called Robert 
to the wagon. Rob, with one foot on the hub, 
absent-mindedly began shaking various parts of 
the vehicle as if expecting it to fall to pieces. 
Uncle Jone went through his usual thought con- 
tortions ; lengthened his owl-like face to serious- 
ness, then telescoped it to a comical wizard-like 
expression; pushed his hat up from his forehead, 
then jammed it back again; crossed and re- 
crossed his legs and arms and then began to 
speak. 

“Marse Bob, you suah holped me out in 
dat jedgment cou’t. I’s been turnin’ my mind 
roun’ on dat, an’ I’s thunkin’ dat youse a 
moughty likely young man fo’ yo’ age an’ 
sizement.”’ 

Rob’s hand sought his silver pocket. 

“What's the price, Uncle? Make her light. 
Got to have some supper myself. What’s the 
game?” 

This did not pierce the old man’s understand- 
ing. With an assumption of importance, as if 
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he were handing down a supreme court decision, 
he said: 

“My Liza—dat’s my ol’ woman—she ain’ 
showin’ no sign of s’rendah. She’s ’lowin’ dat 
I cain’t come into her house no mo’. I’s a pow- 
ahful poor cook an’ dis lonesomeness am eatin’ 
me; an’ Marse Bob, I’s a thunkin’ mebby you-all 
holp me out.” 

“Looks like you’re out already, out in the last 


inning. No. I’m not in the cement business, 


Uncle. No good as a peacemaker. Can’t make 
my own.” 

“T ain’ aimin’ fo’ you to see my Liza. It’s 
dat Esther Downs I’s seekin’. I’s figgerin’ it 
taken one of dese female ladies to kotch nothah 
one at her tricks. Men don’ know what’s gwine 
on in de behime part of dese women’s haids. Dey 
say God knowin’ but it’s suah keep Him hoppin’ 
in dis day an’ time.” 

Robert’s laughter drew a half-pleased smirk to 
the old face. 

“Where do I comé in on this delicate arbitra- 
tion question?” 

“Well, Marse Bob, I’s figgerin’ dat ef you-all 
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mebby jes ax Miss Esther ef she mebby jes ax 
my Liza, ef she won’t ’ceive me back to my home 
once mo’.” 

This was a poser for Rob. Not wishing to 
acknowledge that he and Esther had quarreled, 
he was confused for a moment. 

“Like to oblige you, Uncle Jone, but you bet- 
ter see Miss Esther yourself. Well, this is— 
well I’m just too busy to attend to that. I might 
not see her soon.” 

The wise old visage was turned square toward 
Rob. Uncle Jone correctly interpreted the young 
man’s embarrassment. 

“What's dat swunkin’ up yo’ voice, young 
man? Sound lak a chicken chokin’. You-all 
been lettin’ dat gal slip through yo’ fingahs?” 

“Great Jayhawkers, no? Slip nothing!” 

“What monkey-shines you-all been cuttin’ to 
fend her, boy? Dat’s a moughty prizely li'l gal, 
you cou’tin’ to, Marse Bob; Moughty prizely!” 

Rob, half angered at the freedom of Uncle’s 
discussion, admitted, 

“ She’s all right, Uncle, she’s all right, but we'll 
‘not discuss —” 
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“You too upstickin’ young man! When yo’ 
haid’s ez white ez dis wool of mine, you git tiahed 
of bein’ bossity an’ stiffnecked. Bettah have a 
good gal runnin’ you than runnin’ ’way from 
you.” 

“Here, Jone Hollerson! You're getting too 
fresh. You've got this wrong.” 

“Bettah git wrong, Marse Bob, dan has ol’ 
Mistah Wrong gittin’ you. Dar’s powahful sight 
of trouble whar dese womens is, but scanlous 
lonesome whar dey ain’ not. I’s suah gittin’ larnt 
dat. Lawd, Lawd!” 

In the clutch of his strong feeling, Uncle rose 
to his feet. Standing there in his shaky wagon, 
with the wind flapping his old blanket-like coat 
about his gaunt figure, one arm outstretched to- 
ward the recreant Robert, the old man seemed 
a personified warning of the single state, whose 
miseries he had portrayed. 

“M-a-n, m-a-n!”’ He chanted out. ‘“I’s had 
a call an’ a sign! Back in dat alley I’s a-sayin’, 
‘give me a sign dat I comin’ through dis mire 
an’ trouble,’ an’ dar you-all comin,’ Marse Bob, 
an’ you am dat sign. An’ I ax you fo’ to ax 
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Miss Esther fo’ to ax Liza fo’ to—let me— 
back. 

“Marse Bob, you bowin’ yo’ stiff neck an’ 
makin’ up to dat 1i’l gal, what you cou’tin’ to, 
so’s you holp me out. Make it up— Whoa!” 

The old horse mistook the language for a call 
to progress. He lunged forward and was rack- 
ing homeward with a suddenness that sent the 
orator tumbling to the seat and scrambling for 
the lines. All of which brought the old man out 
of his hysterical mood. As the carryall rocked 
itself away, his voice came back chastened by the 
motion into calm sanity. 

“T suah ’bleeged to you-all fo’ dat ’commoda- 
tion, Marse Bob.” 

Then with the swift turn in feelings common 
to his highstrung emotional habit, he snickered 
out: 

“T dance at yo’ weddin’ suah fo’ dat.” 

Robert’s foot had been flung from the wagon 
hub with a thud. He gathered his physical and 
mental self together. 

“The measly old coon! If I had a chance at 
that old black cadaver for five minutes —”’ 
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He had no such chance. The wagon was carry- 
ing the very lively “cadaver” out of harm’s way. 

Robert Bennet had received some new snap- 
shots of himself and a new “assignment.” As 
with bent head and hurried stride he continued 
on his way, his thoughts and impulses beat about 
like tumble weeds in a prairie breeze. 

Do it? Watch him not! Never! Poor old 
Uncle was miserable, of course, but it was coming 
to him. It hurt though, that kind of thing. 
Should he tell her? He would like to hear what 
she would say; sure, that would be O. K. Just 
to hear what she would say. He would not go 
over anyhow. Just telephone. More business 
like. 

So it was that a manly voice with the studied 
indifference of a bank clerk calling attention to 
an overdrawn account, called over the Downs’ 
telephone that evening. 

“Oh, hello! This Miss Downs? This is Rob- 
ert Bennet. I have a message for you that I 
promised to deliver. I promised to give it to 
you—” 

wih Sad 
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The feminine rising inflection was most entic- 
ing but the business voice, kept right on. 

“You remember that old Jone Hollerson and 
his wife?” 

Esther smiled into the receiver. Yes, she 
remembered. 

“Well, I met the old man today and he asked 
me to tell you—-don’t know why he couldn’t do 
it himself, but he asked me to ask you—if you 
wouldn’t go over there and talk to his wife. They 
are having some trouble and it seems Mrs. Hol- 
lerson has set Mr. Hollerson out of her house and 
he wishes you on the strength of your — well, he 
wants you to see what you can do to patch things 
up over there for him.” 

“When shall I go?” asked Esther. 

“Didn’t say, but reckon any time soon. Well, 
that’s all. Good-bye.” 

Rob wished he had waited a minute to see what 
she would say. Well, she had a chance to say 
something and she didn’t, but her voice sounded 
all right. He whistled slowly the air of an old 
High School song. 


A song for the land where the sunflowers bloom. 
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Thoughts foreign to the song crept in and 
mingled with it like an instrumental accompani- 
ment. 

She would probably think he was trying to 
make it up but—wish he had waited a minute. 
Well, she had a chance to say something — who 
cared? He sang now. 


A song for the land where the sunflowers bloom, 


Her voice sounded all right. 


Hail to her cities so fair. 


Slamming around after his books. She probably 
thought he was trying to— 


And three times three with a Siss! Boom! Rah! 
For the High School whose colors we wear. 


Wish he was back in old High School. Never 
had any fun since. Blame take a girl anyhow, 
and darkies, too! Punk job that! 


Next day Esther gathered all available infor- 
mation about the Hollerson disrtiption and went 
on her errand. 
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Aunty was evidently glad to see her. ‘ Honin’ 
fo’ folks as well as fo’ feedin’ down heah long- 


’ 


side dese willers,’’ she confessed. 

Conversation went smoothly enough through 
the opening skirmish of gathering family health 
statistics, the proper visit opener on the river 
road. 

“How yo’ paw, Miss Esther?” 

“Quite well, thank you, Aunt Liza.” 

“ An’ how you-all? Lan’, no need to ax dat 
an’ yo’ cheeks bloomin’ lak a June garden an’ yo’ 
eyes shinin.. How dat fine young man of 
yourn?”’ 

The girl ignored the question. 

“How is Uncle Jone this winter? Is he pretty 
well?” 

This broke through the simulated ease of the 
occasion. 

“Don’ know nothin’ ’bout dat ol’ niggah, dese 
days. I ain’ hassin’ him ’roun’ me no mo’. I 
transferred dat man—I did. Sot him out, kit an’ 
bilin’.” 

“Too bad. Don’t you think, Aunty, that may- 
be it would be a good thing if you would let him 
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come-back again? He’s not very strong and cold 
weather coming on.” | 

“Strenk or no strenk, dat don’ make me cry 
none. I got moughty li’l strenk myse’f no mo’.” 

“To be sure it would be so much better if you 
would live together.” 

The old woman spoke her first harsh word to 
her favorite. 

“Whaffor you settin’ fo’th in dis, Miss Esther ? 
You-all ain’ no wife nor no husban’. No, don’ 
look lak you goin’ git one in a soon-come time, 
needah.” 

The girl’s blush showed her consternation. She 
labandoned the marital relation phase of her uplift 
work and changed the subject. 

She looked about the cluttered, cramped lit- 
tle room where this old woman spent her days, 
and wondered. How would it be to live like 
this? And there behind Aunty’s bed, leaned care- 
fully against the wall, was that marvelous 
“Praisin’ Gate,” that Lijah’s Birds had found 
that July day. Wonderful! Others older and 
wiser than this girl have wondered about these 
old colored women.. 
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“Aunt Liza, are you comfortable here this win- 
ter? Got coal and things to wear?” 

Esther asked some of these questions wonder- 
ingly, and the answers .came. 

“Yes, Missy, I’s comferal—in my min’. Heap 
comfort jes settin’ undah yo’ own wine an’ fig 
tree. 

‘An’ I ain’ not gittin’ chilly needah. I taken 
three yo’ ol’ shirt-waistes an’ makin’ me one. 
See honey? He! He! f 

“Some days I burnin’ twisted newspapahs in 
dat ol’ stove when coal am skase, but dar’s 
l-o-t-s of papahs nowa-days an’ dey do burn 
fierce. I’s jes skufflin’ “long, sugarlump! Skuf- 
flin’ “long — de — road. 

“Dat ol’ Praisin’ Gate am safe an’ soun’. Jone 
Hollahson cain’t git dat gate out of dis house to 
chop kindlin’ out of. Gwine put it up, come yahd 
‘cleanin’ time, yes suh! De Lawd backin’ me up, 
seem lak. Sometime I git in deep watah, but I 
ain’ fearin’ none. Ef dé Lawd don’ senda boat 
He send a laddah. I jes a-trustin’.” 

She spread her great hands out on her knees 
and bending forward smiled into the girl’s face. 
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“Miss Esther, honey,” She looked into the 
dark corner and the words came low. “I's 
a-wonderin’ ef dat Bible Simon wasn’t a cullud 
man, cause de Lawd choosed —him—to bear — 
de cross.” 

Years after, the quaint philosophy of this old 
woman came back to the young girl as one of the 
rarest possessions of her life. 

Came to advise and comfort, did she? Sure. 
It was not so easy after that, but she had 
promised. 

“How about Beecher, Aunt Liza, is he having 
any fun these days?” 

“Fun? What dat you white folks foolin’ 
*bout now, wid dese culled? Dey mus’ has eju- 
cation an’ we ol’ ones wo’kin’ ouah toe nails off 
to git dat fo’ de young ones. Den dar is votin’ 
and hit gittin’ Liza in heap of trouble, an’ now 
you comin’ heah sayin’ dis gramboy of mine mus’ 
has—‘some—fun.’ Lawd-i-ty goodness, dis 
wo'ld bettah comin’ to de end right now.” 

“But, Aunty, I mean just fun at home. If 
you and Uncle Jone disagree, Beecher don’t en- 
joy that.” . 
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“°Spect me an’ Jone to be play-actin’ ’roun’ 
dis place so’s dat gramboy has fun? No suh! 
Ef poor culleds gits bread an’ meat an’ a few 
wintah close fo’ de chillun, de Lawd know dat 
takes de sweat! Plenty fun rollin’ ’roun’ dis yahd. 
Dis game actin’ ain’ fo’ poor niggahs, nohow.” 

All this was discouraging. The little peace- 
maker feared Aunt Liza was invulnerable, but 
knew that she was all right at heart and sorely 
tried. 

“Well, Aunty, you'll think about these things 
I’m asking, won’t you?” 

“Suah. I’s boun’ to be thunkin’ *bout ’em. 
But my ol’ haid ain’ de best dese days an’ 
you white folkses wantin’s am gittin’ mos’ too 
monopolous.” 

Her childlike nature rebounded to a lighter 
theme. 

“Miss Esther, honey! Howcome dat peart 
young papah man ain’ ’scortin’ you-all down heah 
no mo’? What you-all done to dat scanlous fine 
young man?” 

It was Esther’s turn to be disconcerted. 

“T don’t see him much any more, Aunty.” 
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“Gib him de mitten, did you?” 

“The what? No—we had a difference of 
opinion.” 

“What you-all need dem articles fo’ to start 
housekeeping’ wid? Me an’ Jone had a skillet.” 

“You don’t know about this, Aunt Liza. Rob- 
ert and I are too young to plan like that. Not 
out of school yet.” 

This roused the old woman. She herself had 
collected an assortment of views during her long 
life and delighted in defending them. 

“Yah! Yah, Missy! I hearkin’ to dat all-kin’ 
of talk at dem big houses whar I workin’ ’fore 
dis lame sickness cotched holt me. I nevah say 
nothin’ but I thinkin’ powahful. ‘Too young to 
marry’ dey sayin’ ’bout der chillun. Lan’, honey 
bud. You knowin’ what God sayin’ ’bout dat?” 

“No, Aunty, I never read anything about it in 
the Bible.” 

“Bible, chile. Whose talkin’ ’bout dat word- 
book Bible? God tellin’ ol’ Liza heap of things 
ain’ in dat book. Cain’t read nohow. But God’s 
showin’ Liza in out-of-door creeturs. De birds 
ain’ got nobody tellin’ em. ‘Don’ you-all marry 
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too young.’ Evah heah Mis’ Sparrar sayin’ to 
dem li’l sparrers in de nestes, ‘Wait twell yo’ 
second summah ’fore you set up housekeepin’. 
You kin afford bettah nes’ linin’ an’ mo’ stylisher 
worms.’ Am God sayin’ to de rose bud, ‘Wait 
nothah yeah or two, or mebby ten yeahs so’s you 
out-spread de othahs’?”’ 

Esther’s laugh and head shake gave admission. 
Aunt Liza, pleased with her succcss, went on: 

“Cou’se you ain’ not. Nobody else .on dis 
roun’ yearth. No, suh. Dat Hebbenly Massa 
don’ shift none, Miss Esther. Same ’fore de 
wah or dis day an’ time. Dat ol’ man’s law ain’ 
necdin’ no ’mendments. Ef you-all got a likin’ 
fo’ dat young man you takin’ ’im an’ takin’ ’im 
early. Dat what God’s tellin’ me by dese wo’ks 
dat He has made.” 

To Esther, this discussion seemed in bad taste. 
She replied somewhat impertinently : 

“Tf you mean Robert Bennet, Aunty, I am per- 
fectly able to manage that myself.” 

The old woman rolled her eyes ceilingward. 

“Hark! Was data fall fly buzzin’ ’roun’? 
Why no, jes my Miss Esther. Chile, chile, yo’ 
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mothah daid, chile. I powahful fond of yo’ 
mothah.” i 

“T know, Aunt Liza. I remember, but — Rob- 
ert has some faults —that I1—” 

“Suah, suah, chile. God made him fuller of 
em as a tick. Dat what de Bible say, but chile, 
it also say dese ‘fly upward’.” 

“His don’t, not very fast. It’s Rob does the 
‘flying upward.’” 

“Shame to you, gal, bukin’ de scriptuah. Jes 
go on den, pickin’ at dat boy! Pickin’ him lak a 
Christmas goose. Pluckin’ an pickin’ an’ fust 
thing you know something come out of de dark 
an’ git you—.” 

The girl moved toward the door. 

“Well, Aunty, the Bible says, too, you know, 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’ You have scolded 
me some, but if you would let Uncle Jone back, 
you would get that blessing for your own— 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers.’”’ 

Faith, fun, tears, and laughter overflowed the 
too full heart. The keen old face crinkled into 
a smile, and a black finger was shaken towards 
the girl. 
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“ Dat’s what I’s knowin’, Miss Esther, an’ you- 
all jes turn dat text behime side ’roun’ on you- 
se’f too. You is needin’ dat blessin’ you-se’f, 
wid dat young man.” 


It was not a happy little uplifter who left the 
North Twin that wintry day and took the lonely 
river road, through the gathering dusk, for home. 
Things were wrong anyhow, for her. Would she 
never have any more fun, just heartache? It was 
a bit scary, too, down here; Papa would be wor- 
ried. Oh dear! She remembered when she did 
not go alone along this road—no time to think 
of that. She must hurry. 

Presently a man came out of a by-street and 
turned her way. Suppose he had been waiting 
there! Aunt Liza had said something might “ git” 
her. The girl courageously scudded on, trying 
hard not to be frightened. He came closer and 
closer and almost seemed to be hurrying. May 
be she imagined that, but “Oh—” 

*“What’s the rush, Esther?” 

’Twas Rob’s voice. She turned with a little 
cry of joy to find him beside her. 
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“My, Rob! I’m glad— glad it’s you.” 

“Glad it’s me and not Mr. Footpad then?” 

“T was down here collecting and thought I 
recognized you, as you came along—” and all 
the foolish rest of it, with which young folks 
have tried to pretend since God gave the first 
one a heart to hide. 

Silence came after a while when each had pre- 
tended until they were both out of subterfuges. 
_ In a desperate effort to say something, Esther’s 
previous thought bubbled out unawares. 

“Been a long time since we went along this 
road — that Sunday.” 

She could have bitten her tongue for its foolish 
betrayal, but our foolish selves save our wise 
selves sometimes, and on she went: 

“How long has it been, anyhow?’ with 
a blundering effort to break the embarrassing 
silence. 

Rob boldly and promptly fell for the chance. 
The space between the two was narrowed marvel- 
ously and suddenly. 

“How long has it been, Esther? According 
to my calendar, it’s been about ninety-nine years, 
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eleven months and thirty—-Oh, dang it, how 
many days in a month, anyhow? but it has been 
all‘of them, anyhow.” . 

For once Esther obeyed an impulse of her 
heart. Taking his arm, she laughed up into his 
droll face, her own too awfully close for any 
Lady’s Conduct Guide. 

“You—” 

Of course, the sweet face was not too close — 
for the business that had to be done. But why 
meddle with that? For the sake of your unspied 
youth, move on. Besides, Rob was a hustling 
business man and the matter was attended to then 
and there with an enthusiastic earnestness that 
argued well for its final and satisfactory consum- 
mation. 

The populous street interfered somewhat with 
the more active lines of young love’s endeavor, 
but they reached the secluded park as on that 
summer day before described. There they loitered 
scandalously along. They had then reached the 
“telling-about-it” stage. 

“Say, Esther,’ Rob said, “that old coon of a 
Hollerson did comb my hair for me yesterday. 
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Kind of sorry for the old stiff, but he’s smart. 
How did you come out as peacemaker? Did Aunt 
Liza say anything to you about me? How’s that 
“Praisin’ Gate?’”’ 

“ Aunt Liza is guarding it in her house. Uncle 
Jone threatens to burn it. 

“About you? Well, yes, she—she’s a friend 
of yours, all right. Don’t know whether I did 
any good or not as a peacemaker. 

“What about your report of their case in the 
‘Judgment Court?’ Did you write it up? And 
the Praisin’ Gate? Did you write that? I did 
not notice it in the paper.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, I have never written it out 
in full but I wrote my notes. I’ve got them 
here. Want to see them?” 

Esther’s heart went cold. She stepped away. 
Oh dear, was it all to do over again? Under the 
park light they lingered, and together spelled out 
the scrawled words of Bob’s notes for a story. 

Praisin’ Gate. Newest scream. Sensation 
in slave circles. Old colored woman hit- 
ting it for her rights. Husband likely to 


hit ’er up too, Gramboy Beecher boxed. 
Great crowds to see the Gate. 
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This was most unpromising. Fearfully she read on: 


Fun in court. Grand slam on suffrage. 
Divorce in Hy-lo life. Old negro chased 
out of home by new woman-voter. | First 
event in Grand Mix. Preacher, cupboard, 
‘Praisin’ Gate,’ Husband, Religion. Watch 
sport column. Fun. Fiddle versus divorce. 


Esther was determined to be reasonable. 

“Good report, Bob,” hesitatingly; “witty and 
smart. Why did you not send in the story? It 
is stale news now.” 

Rob stood alone for his answer. Hands in 
pockets again, cap pushed back this time, he 
looked “ good,” Esther thought. 

“Well, a fellow changes his mind sometimes. 
Course, I’ll write the news if I have sense enough 
to find it, but I’ve seen enough of this funny busi- 
ness that hurts some folks and can’t get a hand 
all round. And that little coon Beechy looks like 
his life was started wrong end to. Enough of it 
for your Uncle Robert. 

“This is yours.” He folded the paper and 
put in her hand. “ Take it home and burn it, or 
keep it to remember me by when I get to be a 
bo-evangelist. My! I feel pious now, and— 
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poor. Gee, but I need the money for that story!” 

The girl’s glee was unrestrained. She was hop- 
ping up and down like the child she really was, 
and pommelling him with her little fists. 

“Oh, Robert, hush that up! You are the best 
and the smartest and the everythingest fellow in 
the world.” 

“*Guilty as charged,’” quoth Rob, so glad he 
was silly. 

The little lady ran on, “And as for your 
money, that’s nothing — absolutely nothing.” 

“Sure,” slapping his empty pocket, “ ab-so-lute- 
i-ly nothing.” 

The pounding had resolved to pats by this time. 

“And you'll not bea tramp. Ill help you earn 
money. And I’ve got some of my own.” 

Rob recovered with suspicious promptness. 

“ Hello, little girl; do you know what you're. 
saying? Here, you'll pay a little right now. 
Here—” 

A joyous contest settled in the world-old way, 
and on they went with all the universal foolish- 
ness of glad young hearts. But sweet dalliance 
could not dally forever. Hete was that inevitable 
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old gate, and there just ahead the hateful house 
door. As they neared this, Esther’s mischievous 
face leaned forward to peer up into Rob’s 


again. 


lections were you making down on the river road 
tonight?” 

He uncovered his head and salaamed in a mock 
elocutionary effort. 

“Lovely Lady —I—I—lied! There!” 

“My, I’m glad you lied. Oh, I mean—” 

He-could not catch her. She fled through the 
door, peeped out to smile, but the door was com- 
petent and experienced. It held. 

The boy-man touched his cap to the grim por- 
tal, then turned and went slowly back down the 
path. No singing birds nor fragrant blooms were 
there as on that July day when last he hurried by, 
but only threatening gloom and winter chill. Still 
it was a joy path he trod; for in his ears was ring- 
ing Young Love’s Anthem, whose echo was 
never more to leave him to the old-time loneli- 
ness. Rob had found his folks. 

None of this showed, however, on his rugged 


“Say, Rob, cross your heart now. What col- 
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exterior. To the people he met he was just a 
plain fellow who wasn’t in'much of a hurry. In 
between passers-by he sang — 


A song for the Land where the Sunflowers bloom, 
Hail to — um — um — so fair. 


In the space he thought a girl’s name. 
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Chapter Ten 
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Brother Tolliver Goes a ‘* Pastorin’’’ 


CHAPTER X 


BROTHER TOLLIVER GOES A ‘“‘ PASTORIN’” 


NG winter came on, the evening porch arbitra- 
tions discontinued. It seemed to Uncle Jone 

that Aunt Liza’s manner lost much of its late cor- 
diality and assumed a chilliness to match the 
weather. Then it was that he called in a “neu- 
tral’’ power to aid in peace negotiations. This 
was none other than the Reverend Tolliver, whose 
text selection and eloquent sermon thereon had 
been the innocent cause of Aunt Liza’s uprising, 
and of the consequent “transferrin’”’ of her hus- 
band to the South Residence, where he still abode. 
Uncle had long “figgered”’ on this move, but 
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had been restrained hitherto by natural shame 
of his ignoble predicament, and the guilty knowl- 
edge of his previous criticism of the pastor’s 
methods. All this free discussion was now sadly 
of the past. He had “no heart fo’ church goin’ ” 
since his trouble. There came a time, however, 
when Uncle Jone had his opportunity. 

Brother Tolliver was having trouble of his 
own. This difficulty was one into which any 
other man with equal zeal and forgetfulness of 
property rights might have fallen. 

He was walking abroad one evening. “Jes in 
de dusk of de evenin’, Jedge; jes ramblin’ “long 
de railroad in de neighborhood whar I’m been 
pastorin’ for quite a wile,’ he stated in court; 
“jes a-getherin’ up thoughts fo’ de feedin’ of my 
Sabbaf flock, Jedge.” 

“And so you concluded you would ‘jes gether 
up’ alittle lumber for yourself as you went along, 
did you?” cruelly interposed the court. 

“Dat’s jes hit, Jedge; dat’s jes hit. Fo’ a fiah, 
I was a-getherin’ hit up, fo’ how kin a man make 
up a good sermon when he am sufferin’ wid col’ 
feet, nohow, Jedge?”’ 
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The judge gave it up. Not so did the railroad’s 
attorney. He persisted with such effect that the 
Reverend was placed under a hundred dollar 
bond pending further action. Since Brother Tol- 
liver did not have the amount with him that day, 
he was committed to jail. This caused great 
excitement among his people, who feared that 
they might run into a sermonless Sunday, if mat- 
ters were not adjusted. 

“See heah, man,” one of them argued when 
making a plea for lenience, “it am drawin’ clost 
to de Sabbaf day, an’ not a stitch of a preachah 
down dar fo’ to extort dem people, whilst up heah 
dey jes bonded dis man up in jail wid a good 
sermon in ’im. Yes suh! A good sermon all 
ready to de-livah, too.” 

This argument did not move the court, but was 
most effective among Brother Tolliver’s people. 
By energetic soliciting they raised the money to 
the last shining- penny by “early can’le light” on 
Saturday night. 

Sunday morning found Brother Tolliver in his 
pulpit facing a happy people. It is said that on 
that memorable Sabbath his sermon was a mas- 
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terpiece, and during the progress of the address 
he made a touching allusion to “ Paul an’ Silas 
an’ yo’ pastah, de triumpherate who had suffahed 
false imprisonment, and triumpherated aftah all. 
We’s all heah. B’loved, do thyse’f no ha’m.” 
His counsel prevailed. 

Old Jone contributed to the “bondin’”’ money 
with a liberality that threatened bankruptcy to 
the House of Hollerson. However, there was a 
trace of selfishness mingled with his churchly 
zeal, when he gave up his “ bacca”’ money for the 
“bailin’”’ out of the Reverend. Uncle knew that 
Aunt Liza had great faith in the preacher’s judg- 
ment, and hoped by means of this contribution to 
secure his services as an intermediary in restoring 
the fractured home. Accordingly, the old man - 
soon called upon Reverend Tolliver and presented 
the cause with characteristic circumlocution and 
good “ mannersment.” 

“Brothah Tollivah, I suah is glad you is out,” 
he rather ill-advisedly said. 

Brother Tolliver shared in the joy. He said 


so. Uncle continued, but did not progress. 
“T’s turnin’ ovah in my min’ dat mebby you-all 
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do a li'l pastorin’ favah fo’ me dis fine mo’nin’.” 
It was storming, but Uncle did not allow an inac- 
curate weather report to despoil a request of its 
preliminary philandering. 

“T jes turnin’ ovah in my min’ dat mebby you- 
all holp out wid a few Bible tex’s down ouah 
way. ‘Spect you-all heahtell *bout’de trouble I 
been hassin’ wid my Liza.” 

Reverend admitted that he had heard it “i 
timidated.” 

“She moughty stout on yo’ Bible tex’s, an’ I’s 
figgerin’ dat ef you pick out one to suit de case — 
a tex’ dat’ll do me a li’l good, too; jes stack dem 
tex’s on her lil—you onnerstan’— Brothah? 
Not jes all bout de women, needah. Ain’ dar no 
_ man-husban’ tex’ in de Book? An’ ef you-all 
come down dar an’ sic some strong switsable tex’ 
on her an’ argify her fo’ a season, den mebby she 
give —in—an’ let me retu’n back once mo’ to 
my home.” 

Brother Tolliver thought that he could. He 
was most happy to serve his people. Of course, 
Christmas was approaching, “an’ dey allus 
’spectin’ a lot from de preachah at de Chris’mus 
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time,’ but he would come down and help his good 
friend, Brother Hollerson. 

“Pick out a good soun’ tex’ now, Brothah 
Tollivah,’”’ Uncle said as he slowly unwound him- 
self for departure. ‘‘ Look lak ef a tex’ git a man 
into all dis trouble, dey suah ought a-be 
one dat pull ’im out. I’s a-gittin’ powahful tiahed 
of dis lonesome livin’, an’ Chrismus comin’ 
nigh.” 

The preacher agreed that this all was so, “ Dat 
am evenly so, my deah Brothah Hollahson.”’ 

Some days later, the advocate plenipotentiary 
appeared at the Twin Houses. Without betray- 
ing his client, he first arranged a private confer- 
- ence with Aunt Liza. He opened the fray with 
an inquiry as to the state of her health, a proceed- 
ing quite necessary in “de sos-si-ty dey circles 
wid.” This did not prove a successful peace- 
promoter. Aunty replied to the kind inquiry with 
the ease of a seasoned socializer, but there was 
an undercurrent of design in her answer that dis- 
concerted the pacificator. 

“Yes suh, Brothah Tollivah, I’s wellah dan I 
wuz. I’s feelin’ downright smaht dese days. 
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Kind o’ res’ful ’roun’ dis dwellin’, too, now-a- 
day. Seems lak I hain’ seed so much peace sence 
I fust married an’ Jone gone all day long, wo’kin’ 
in de fields. I kin jes stick a pin up in dat winder 
curtain now, er drap a nickel in dat money cup, 
an’ when I wantin’ dem—dar dey is, right whar 
I puttin’ °em. Dat suah am de min’s ease, an’ no 
undoubtedness bout it. 

“Cou’se, Brothah Tollivah, I’s knowin’ dat dis 
ol’ house am las-si-da-ted an’ mought blow ovah 
some dese windy spells, but laws, I’s jes happy 
cause it’s mine. Dat ol’ Mistah Wind kin jes 
rear ’roun’ ef he keer to. I pays no min’ to ’im. 
Ef he blow ol’ Liza smack up to de Glory Lan’ 
she git dar soonah. No foolin’ long wid dese 
heah Kansas winds, I’m tellin’ you! Liza hain’ 
got no scare on her "bout goin’ nohow.” 

Aunty was disposed to avoid personalities and 
displayed a levity that shocked the Reverend. He 
would have no trifling. He reminded her that 
“dese am moughty mixy times, Sistah Hollahson, 
an’ flickerin’ lak a can’le, an’ it behooveth us all 
to be settin’ our earthly household in ordah; an’ 


, 99 


forgivin’ dem dat has strollin’. 
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Aunty still flirted with fate; although she felt 
that the day of reckoning was at hand, she would 
delay its dawning. 

““Nemmine, Brothah, I ain’ worryin’ ’bout 
dyin’. Cou’se I ain’ goin’ stay heah ez long ez I 
been heah, but dat plen’y long ’nuff fo’ dis chile.” 

Then the negotiator asked permission to deliver 


ee 


a few “‘pastorin’’ wo’ds to yo’ fambly household, 
includin’ all dat dwell beneaf dis roof-tree, Sistah 
Hollahson, ’cordin’ to de mannah of all good 
standin’ ministahs.” 

“Cou’se Jone don’ dwell undah dis roof no 
mo’, ef you-all meanin’ to git ’im to dis meetin’, 
Brothah Tollivah, an’ he ain’ comin’ heah needah 
to ’ten’ none, ef ol’ Liza’s seein’ her way.cleah.” 

The Reverend was duly astonished at her 
“ stiff-neckedness,” and said so. He further sug- 
gested that “Union Service”’’ might be arranged 
in the yard. “De prayin’ go straightah up out 
dar, nohow.” 

Aunty agreed to this, and soon, by Recbhens 
help, she was established on the perch of a porch, 
enwrapped in her most prized log-cabin com- 
forter, which she had “‘heired”’ from a loved em- 
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ployer, and which she was treasuring against the 
day of her last illness. 

By the time she was settled comfortably, Uncle 
Jone had emerged from his residence and was 
occupying his balcony just across the small yard 
space. Beecher shifted uneasily about, not know- 
ing definitely where safety lay, nor what might be 
the outcome of this new combination. He there- 
fore kept within scudding distance of the shelter- 
ing house corner. 

Brother Tolliver, master of ceremonies, took 
his place half-way between the two houses, as 
became a true “neutral.’”’ He removed his hat 
and opened his Bible to begin the exercises. The 
wind took undue liberties with his full frock coat, 
and his insecure spectacles; but gratitude to Uncle 
Jone warmed the Reverend’s heart so he minded 
not the breezes’ bold assault; but held to the high 
purpose of his coming. When all were seated, 
his hand went up for silence. It fell like a poul- 
tice on the troubled situation, and through it 
came the saving surgery of his words. 

“My belovedest!’’ He spoke impersonally as 
if the yard were filled with people, and he gazed 
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at the sky line, over the heads of his imaginary 
hearers. . . 

“My bes’ belovedest! Dar am some of you 
dat am troubled in yo’ min’s dis mo’nin’. De 
Lawd sent me down heah fo’ to pour oil on 
yo’ upsetted min’s. Dar am some folks heah 
dat has been doin’ too much contemplatin’ ovah 
altex’. 

“Now, my belovedest! Some Gospel am given 
fo’ healin’ purposes, an’ some fo’ reprovin’ pur- 
poses—bof kinds. Hit nevah was ’tended fo’ 
tearin’ men-husbands from der God-joined wives, 
It am cleah to ebery true searchah of de Wo’d dat 
dar’s been some tex’ twistin’ goin’ on heah, an’ 
folks dat twis’ tex’s shall be cas’ into hevahlastin’ 
punishment, whar dey’s weepin’—an’— wailin’ 
an’ smashin’ of teef.”’ 

Beecher took a slide behind the house at this 
point. He seemed to view his future state in all 
its toothless tearfulness, and the prospect broke 
his heart — temporarily ; for he held one receptive 
ear curved around the house corner, and comfort 
came with the next words. 

“Scriptuah tex’s travel in pairs, my beloved- 
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est, lak all God’s livin’ creatuahs should. Dey 
should!” A pause allowed ‘this statement to be 
assimilated. 

“ Dese tex’s goes in couples lak, an’ dey match 
off—that is—that is—dey amn-ti-dote each 
othah. 

“Now dar’s one tex’ dat reads lak unto dis 
a-way.” Brother Tolliver turned the leaves of 
the Book to the last chapter of Proverbs and read 
as if the words had just come into his mind. 

“Listen an’ harken to dis: ‘Give her of the 
fruit of her han’s, an’ let her own works praise 
her in de gates.’ Now, my chillun, give ear to 
dese wo’ds jes above in de same chaptah!” 

The Reverend read impressively. ‘“ ‘Her hus- 
baw’ is known in the gates.’ Now dese two tex’s 
an-ti-dote each othah. Dey jes ‘balance all’, lak 
dey pardnahs on a dancin’ floor. 

“Now, my chillun, you perceives dat w’ile de 
one tex’ givin’ praises to de women, dat de othah 
settin’ up fo’ de men. Deah sistahs, take note dat 
de Good Book statin’ special dat ‘Her husban’ 
shall be known in de gate.’ De front gate, dat is. 
Hain’ no back gates in de Bible. Now, now! 
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How kin a man be honahed in de front gate ef he 
*bleeged to be skulkin’ ’roun’ de back yahd wid a 
apron on, throwin’ out de deesh watah, lak he 
batchin’ it? How kin he?” 

Uncle Jone could restrain himself no longer. 
“A-men! How kin he?” Aunt Liza’s head 
bowed a reverent assent. Beecher, from his con- 
ning tower, seeing the trend of battle, slyly 
slipped over and seated himself at the feet of 
Uncle Jone, who laid a caressing hand on the 
boy’s head. 

“Note furdah, my hearahs! Dat of cou’se de 
Book state ‘Her own works shall praise her in de 
gates;’ but jes *bove dar we finds dese wo’ds, 
“Her husban’ also.’ 

“Sistahs,” as if he addressed a yard full of 
them, ‘‘ Min’ dat now, an’ don’ make no mistake. 
Heah me! Has you got also husban’s, sistahs? 
Cou’se de tex’ saying’ ‘ Her husban’ also ;’ but dat 
can be ’splained by dis mannah, her also husban’. 
Dat’s de onliest kind fo’ you ef you-all gospel 
ladies. Dat’s ’cordin’ to de Proverbs, an’ dem 
Proverbians jes ’bout know what-all dey talkin’ 
*bout.” 
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“Dey suah does,” agreed Uncle. 

“Mo’-ovah, my deah hearahs, howcome a wife 
. fulfill de Gospel I read in yo’ hearin’ dis day, ef . 
she doin’ her own cookin’ an’ not doin’ hisn also? 
Dat gospel lady in de Proverbs don’ let her hus- 
ban’ be feedin’ hisse’f.” 

“No suh! De Lawd know she ain’,’ 
Uncle Jone. 

Here the imaginary hosts to whom the preacker 
spoke vanished suddenly. He was the practical 
man of affairs who wished the thing settled at 
once. With a sweeping gesture that included the | 
Hollersons and all the outlying provinces, he 
jerked forth: 

“Ef you fallin’ down in dis world, an’ we all 
prone to fall ez de sparks am to fall upward, 
the Lawd say, ‘Ef—you— fall down—no 
need to waller’ No need to waller! Git 
up! 

“Dis earth is jes a dressin’ room fo’ Heaven. 
Put—on—yo’—shinin’ garments an’— git— 


b 


moaned 


ready — fo’ de c-a-I-l.” 
_ The preacher ducked his head, gave his great 
body a jelly-like shake: 
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““H-o-w y-o-u g-o-i-n’ f-e-e-l comferal in dem 
long white robes when you wearin’ de stripes an’ 
de stingers of dese yeller jackets? How you 
goin’ keep dem white robes clean when you all- 
time spittin’ fire an’ brimstone? 

The imploring arms swung low and closer. 
“Friends, friends! You cain’t live a horse and 
die a cow. You cain’t be —no— angel— tomor- 
row —an’ a debbil— today. 

“Now, Brothah an’ Sistah Hollahson, you-all 
git up out of dese mire an’ ashes, settle dis fespute, 
an’ staht ovah.” 

This broke up the formality of the occasion. 
Aunt Liza was visibly affected by the convincing 
texts and the stirring appeal. In truth, she longed 
for peace but was loath to seek it openly. Instead 
she “ figgered.”” She moved about as if the chill 
of the weather disturbed her. Brother Tolliver 
hastened to regard this and offered his assistance 
to help her inside the door. She held up her hand 
to stop him. . 

“Say dem tex’s ovah once mo’ fo’ Liza. 
Beechy he mix ’em, sometimes.” 


It was done. She nodded her approval and 


* 
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repeated the words over and over until they burnt 
their way into her memory.» 

““ Her — husban’ —is knowin’ in de gates an’ 
her husban’ also!’ Beechy, you git dat 1i’l lin’- 
ment book an’ mark dem wo’ds down. I suah 
gittin’ vergitfullah an’ vergitfullah of dese tex’s 
ebery day. 

“Nemmine, Brothah Tollivah, tain’t fittin’ fo’ 
you to lif’ dis chair. My husban’ holp git me in 
my house. 

“Jone Hollahson, howcome you don’ fix up my 
fiah an’ ax Brothah Tollivah to stay to suppah. 
Gwine be some meat cookin’ goin’ on heah in_a 
short-come.” 

As the combined masculine force was wheeling 
her through the door into the North Twin from 
which Jone had so long been banished, she ingenu- 
ously continued : 

“Brothah Tollivah, ’fore you enterin’ de house, 
jes cas’ yo’ eyes on dat nice fine haidrock out dar 
in de back yahd. Jone been buyin’ dat fo’ dis 
fambly. We gittin’ a lot in de double deestrict, 
too. Jes lak you say, dis life am suah gettin’ 
shortah an’ shortah.” 
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The pastor wisely refused to remain. As the 
door closed upon him, there was momentary em- 
barrassment. The old folks were full of joy at 
their reconciliation; but expression was difficult. 
Repression was a lifelong habit with the old man, 
and Aunt Liza strove to conserve her speech 
against a probable future when she might wish to 
reverse herself. 

Uncle attacked the stove—a universal old- 
time method of working off surplus family 
feeling. 

“Dis ol’ Mr. Stove’s needin’ a moughty good 
sellin’. Huh! Huh! Liza! Looks lak you 
‘bout half out of stove. 

“T jes’ moughty apt to ‘quire a nice han’some 
stove—”’ He rattled the lids tremendously as 
he gave a sideways glance at his old wife. “Now 
I’s got dat fine job of janitorin’ back.” 

Aunt Liza had not heard this blissful news. 

“ Ain’ much money ’roun’ heah dese days, Jone. 
Dem new pol-i-tic-al fellers ain’ makin’ times no 
bettah dan dey was. Suah, suah! Dey jes needs 
one good unvotin’, dey does.” 

A long sigh from the old woman, then: 
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“Look lak I gettin’ moughty tiahed of dis 
stiddy votin’ —I’s too ol’ an’ crippled up —” 

Her voice trailed out to a tremble. Uncle 
sprang for the coal bucket and fled for fuel— 
another popular escape with oldtime husbands. 
He stuck his woolly head back inside the door 
to say: . 

“Don’ be wearyin’ ’bout yo’ age, Liza. You 
needin’ git no younger on my ’count. Cou’se, ef 
you wants to git younger, you can has yo’ way, 
but dey do say de older de cook de bettah de brof. 
I’s a-gittin’ some mo’ coal.” 

Aunty’s heart was lightened. The next open- 
ing of the door admitted both her men folks 
loaded with fuel, fit and suitable peace offering on 
that domestic altar. 

Beecher had strategically waited for this mo- 
ment before he left the “No Man’s Land” to 
enter the house. As his grandmother brushed 
off his clothes with a loving vigor that wellnigh 
finished him, he gasped out between the strokes: 

“Grampaw — goin’ — eat — supper — here? 
Here—in this North House?” 

“Tubbee suah, son. Dis ol’ house suah goin’ 
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be heap wa’mah wid mo’ folks in it. Pull up dat 
cheer fo’ Mr. Janitor, an’ make him a ‘howdy.’ 
Whar’s yo’ mannahs? Cat got ’em?” 
Much of the lecture was lost on the 
boy.” He was making frog-like leaps about the 


‘ 


‘ gram- 


little room, yapping out: 
“Goody! Goody!” 


Chapter Eleven 
Christmas at the Dorth Twin 


CHAPTER XI 


CHRISTMAS AT THE NORTH TWIN 


ISTORY, which records little of happy fam- 

ily life, is dumb concerning what transpired 

in the Twin Houses for some days after the 
preacher’s visit. 

Christmas eve came. As the dusk of that time 
of peace and good-will settled over the little cud- 
dling houses, the smokeless chimney and dark- 
ened windows of the South Twin told that Uncle 
Jone’s days of loneliness were over. He was 
safely “cluttered up wid his fambly” in the other 
small house, which seemed to beam and swell 

183 
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with the gleeful importance of holding them all 
again, as the official winter residence of the Hol- 
lersons. 

Inside the house they were settling them- 
selves for the evening, when Aunt Liza called 
out: 

“Hark, you-all! What’s dat moosic?”’ They 
listened. There floated in the sound of singing 
voices sweet and clear and young. God still keeps 
young voices for the Christmas carols. 


Joy to the world, the Lord has come, 
Let Earth receive her King. 


The music ebbed and flowed until it bore the sing- 
ers within the little room. It sang its way until 
the place was packed with happy, jostling, young 
white folks, Robert Bennet and Esther Downs 
leading the way. “’Lijah’s Birds” had come 
again, parcel-laden, faces gleaming, eyes alight, 
and wholly happy. 

The song did not cease until they had deposited 
themselves and their packages about the room, 
with a freedom augmented by the delighted 
Hollersons, whose hearts were warmed to the 
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corn-popping stage by the good things in 
sight. . 

Parcels large and small were everywhere. One 
of especial bulk was borne in on Rob’s back and 
deposited against the wall; a smaller one received 
careful adjustment from Esther. A diminutive 
Christmas tree was given the center of the re- 
maining floor space; “was as big as we could 
carry and it will please Aunt Liza,” said the 
happy youngsters. 

It pleased them all; Beecher, whose mouth re- 
fused to close and eyes protruded scandalously, 
was at first dumb with delight, but his speech 
was restored when Rob brandished a longish 
package over the boy’s head: 

“Bet you it’s a ball bat, Bob Bennet.” 

Uncle Jone was inwardly all smiles, but 
from his long habit of strangling his better 
emotions, the outer result was a continuous 
expansive grimace; Aunt Liza was blissfully 


happy. 
“Sing it some mo’,” was her childlike com- 


mand. 
So over and over they sang the Joy Song of 
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the World, as they hung the tree with gifts and 
glistening tinsel, and lighted the flaring candles. 
At the call of the crowd, Rob dragged forward 
the largest parcel and began to unwrap it; but 
they continued to address him. 

“Here, Bob, none of that. There’s a few re- 
marks goes with that, sir. You were ’pointed to 
make a pre-sen-ta-tion speech. Let her loose, 
Bobbert.”’ 

Rob, very red of face and choky of voice, 
began to speak as he went on tearing off the paper 
wrapping. 

“Mrs. Hollerson, we thought we would bring 
you a little present here tonight. We knew you 
wanted it [business of cutting string]. Heard 
you wanted one [tearing paper]; so our so- 
ciety raised the money -for the lumber and 
paint, some of us fellows made it.” Rob was 
having some throat trouble. ‘And we painted 
your —”’ 

“Say, old Demosthenes, spit out that pebble,” 
one friendly fellow called out. 

Rob was recovering and raised his voice to 
drown the din. 
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“We painted your name on it, your cognomen 


‘ha 


with all your “‘titlements,” and the young ladies 
made a notice to hang on it. Grammar guaran- 
teed, every word may be parsed, and in behalf of 
the society I present you with this verdict — this 
er — gate, and we hope you will always enjoy it; 
that you and Uncle will hang over it on moon- 
light nights and ‘court,’ and Beecher will swing 
on it—and no harm will ever come in it—no— 
thank you!” 

Whether his thanks were offered to the crowd 
that had refrained from carrying him out, or to 
a kind fate that furnished a termination to his ° 
speech, was never known. 

Then Esther Downs brought out a printed no- 
tice, simply worded and neatly framed, which 
they had planned to hang on the outside of 
the gate, and which was inspired by Beecher’s 
crude efforts to make Aunt Liza’s “ Praisin’ 
Gate.” 

This was what she displayed and read aloud 
there in the hush of happy voices by the flicker- 
ing lamplight, her own voice shaking a bit as she 
caught the glister in Rob’s downcast eyes: 
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NOTICE. 


MRS. ELIZA HOLLERSON, who Lives 
AT THIS PLACE, IS A CRIPPLE AND NOT ABLE 
TO WALK ABOUT. SHE IS A WORTHY AND 
DESERVING WOMAN. SHE WAS A SLAVE AND 
LIVED NEAR MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


VISITORS WELCOME. 


(Signed) 
Committee. 
By the Young People’s Society of 
eye Church. 


Turning, the reader hung it on the gate that 
all might see. Laughter had ceased. Songs died 
in the middle of a line. Aunty was bewildered. 
Things happen too fast sometimes for old folks. 
When she found herself : 

“Chillun! Chillun! Dis am de bes’ Chris’mus 
yit. Praise de Lawd fo’ dis night! 

“Dat gate am suah fine an’ fitten fo’ quality 
white folks. Nobody gwine to make small of ol’ 
Liza no mo’.’count dem ol’ empty postes out dar 
wid no gate hangin’ on ’em. 

“ An’ de praisin’ wo’d dat dese babies writin’ 
on dat gate! U-m-m! De bes’ of all! De bes’ 
of all!” 
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She raised her clasped hands. “ Praise my 
Gawd fo’ ’Lijah’s Birds! Dey’s bringin’ gif’s dis 
night! May de good Gawd bress dese chillun an’ 
all der house-folks in de name of Him who did 
redrain dis world, even dy only forgotten son! 
Amen!” 

Heads were bowed when she ceased speaking, 
but not for long. "Twas Earth’s Joy Night, and 
most were young, and the old were happy. Aunt 
Liza called for order. 

“Dis place dark as a hen nestes,” she said. 
“Seem lak we am needin’ mo’ light. Some 
kindlin’ wood in dat ol’ stove holp some. Dar 
dat ol’ Praisin’ Gate me an’ Beechey makin’ 
am ovah behime de baid. Jone sayin’ hit ain’ 
fitten fo’ me nohow. Dese men! Dey suah 
knowin’ what de styles is dese days. I’se a-tellin’ 
you.” 

The jest seemed genuine, and the laugh it 
brought came easily. 

_“Wondah ef some you fine young gennermen 
won’ lak a show yo’ strenk an’ jes packin’ dat ol’ 
gate out an’ splittin’ it up into some fine nice 
kindlin’ to ’plenish dis fiah.” 
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Sure they would, and did. With a rush the 
gate was out and—why dwell upon its execution? 
Poor wreck of a great and worthy undertaking! 
It had served its purpose and now, martyr-like, 
was burned to light the splendor of the better 
work which it had made possible. Glad fate of 
all who serve. 

“Take off dat broke stove do’. I honin’ to 
see dat blaze.” Her voice was brave but her head 
was not. It drooped in the sputtering light, as her 
thoughts traveled back to the troubled days hap- 
pily gone now. 

“Dat ol’ black paint do suah fiah up fine.” If 
she suffered as she saw “her works” go up in 
smoke, she made no sign. 

In the pause, Rob produced another parcel. 
This time with a twinkle in his eyes he turned to 
the old man. 

“Mr. Jone Hollerson,” he began. ‘‘* When in 
the course of human events’ —” 

“Old stuff! Give us something up to date, Mr. 
Pre-am-ble.”’ 

These interruptions were to be expected from 
that crowd. Rob sustained himself. 
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“By Golly! If you children do that again, I'll 
get your per-am-bu-lators out and take you home! 
Mr. Hollerson, when a man gets a new wife, or 
gets his old one back, I’ve heard somewhere that 
the gods sometimes send him one of their best 
gifts— music. Remember, Uncle?”’ 

Uncle’s bright old eyes snapped an assent. He 
remembered. 

“So, Uncle, I brought you this—with the 
assistance of the men around the courthouse who 
chipped in—and we hope you'll live many years 
to make it “talk tunes.” 

The wrappings fell away under Rob’s tearing 
fingers. 

Beecher saw it first. 

“Dat’s a fiddle, good old fiddle, Grampaw.” 

The boy made a flying-squirrel leap and landed 
on Uncle Jone’s knee. 

“Bet ye I kin dance ef you kin play dat fid- 
dle, Grampaw. A big yallar kid learned us in 
behime dat school at re-cess. Bet ye I kin 
dance.” 

Uncle rose, unfastened Beecher, and reached 
out his shaking old hands. 
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“Jes lemme git my hands on her, jes once! 
Hain’ played none sence I cou’tin’ dat ol’ gal 
ovah dar.” 

He clasped the instrument caressingly. “ Dis 
suah mine now, Marse Bob? No loanin’ nor 
pawnshop?”’ 

“Yours, Uncle, for keeps.” 

“May de house fall on me! I suah turrible 
‘bleeged fo’ dis. I—” 

Something glinted its way down the tear 
wrinkles of his weathered face. “ Praisin’ and 
thankful I suah is. Hol’ on, dar, Beechah son, 
don’ be so mopolous. Dis ol’ Miss Fiddle gwine 
git de bes’ tunin’ up she evah done ’ceived. Den, 
hoo-ee! I’s gwine take you-all back to de ol’ 
stompin’ ground, de ol’ stom-p-i-n’ ground, 
hoo-ee!” 

He took up “Miss Fiddle” tenderly. Her 
complaining wails, changed soon to melody, tes- 
tified that Uncle’s stiffened old fingers had not 
lost their magic. Beecher stood before his grand- 
father like an expectant puppy. 

“Look at that!’ Presently someone cried. 

The “ gramboy” was dancing. All the joyous 
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abandon of his heritage and the “ ragging ” coach- 
ing of the “yaller kid” swayed and tinkled in 
Beecher as he danced. The scuff-scuff of shoe 
sole, the tap-a-rap of hitting heels, the clipity- 
clip of both together filled the cabin. Softening 
it all was the motion-conjuring melody of an old 
plantation tune. 

Uncle Jone was transformed. Joy shone in his 
face; rhythm tapped in his timing toe, and mel- 
ody dripped from every angle of his old hitch- 
rack frame to the waiting strings. 

Old man and boy got a “hand.” Aunt Liza 
shrilled out: “Miss Esther, honey! Dat gramboy 
hassin’ some suahnuff fun now.” 

’ Esther, fearing some disclosures, ran across to 
whisper : 

“Don’t you tell, Aunt Liza, but—so am I hav- 
ing some fun once more. Did you notice?” 

“Laws, honey bud! Cain’t hide dis lovin’ 


‘behime no winder glass.” 


“Hush, Aunt Liza. They are calling me.” 

“Hurry, Esther. Going to dance the Virginia 
reel. Come on, everybody. Rob, get her.” 

They danced. Not with the graceful dignity 
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of the olden time, nor with the pose and poise 
of the later day, but with the joyous merriment 
and spontaneous motion of the universal young, 
whose hearts are glad and glad of it. Neither the 
roughened floor nor the small space, nor blun- 
dering of awkward feet mattered, while on 
and on led that tantalizing tune cajoled from 
“dat ol’ Miss Fiddle” by their host’s tireless 
hand. 

All things must end. The last couple went 
down the middle. Rob even snatched Beecher 
from his perch on the table where he was vigor- 
ously “pattin’ juba,” and bore him, shrieking 
with laughter, down and back and round the out” 
side. Then Aunt Liza again called for order. 

From her chair in the corner she had watched 
the dancers, had felt the swing and sway of the 
music, and had noted with great joy the reincar- 
nation of her husband—her oldtime lover of the 
“souf lan’.” 

Something in it all exalted her simple soul to 
thankfulness and justice. She fixed her. gaze 
steadily and earnestly on the new gate placed just 
where she could see it in the flickering light from 
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the “broke stove do’.” She was “‘cultivatin’” 
again, but not so disastrously as Uncle Jone had 
feared in “de dog days” of the summer gone. 
She said slowly and softly: 

“* Her— husband — shall—be knowin’? in— 
de—gates.’ Dat s-u-a-h fine ol’ tex’ Brothah 
Tollivah come totin’ down heah othah day.” 

Then while they harkened earnestly she went 
on: 

“Jes one mo’ axin’ I’s makin’ you-all. Dat 
Jone Hollahson’s name git painted on dat gate, 
too, wid ekal sized lettahs — mebby li’l mo’ bulg- 
in’ dan Liza’s lettahs. Jes up dar whar it toppin’ 
out dem pickets lak, clar *bove Missus Hol- 
lahson’s titlements am whar I wants it. Jone’s 
name, clar an’ plain: den I wants dat gate hung 
up out dar on dem postes, whar all kin see— 
bofe de No’th folks an’ de Souf folks—as 
dey passin’ by: dat’s de fulfillin’ of all de tex*s 
I know.” 

It was blithely promised and faithfully done. 
So it stands—the white picket gate before 
the absurd little houses. On the outside are the 
names : 
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MRS. ELIZA HOLLERSON 


Below the names hangs the notice with the 
white folks’ “ Praisin’? Wo’d,” for which Aunt 
Liza’s heart had “hongered.” 
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